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The Scholars’ Quarterly for the fourth quarter of 
the year is now ready for those who wish it. Orders 
for it may be addressed to Mr, John D. Wattles, 725 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The duty of keeping at a good work is set forth by 
the Rev. Dr. Cordley; while Miss Dyer emphasizes 
the duty of letting questionable methods alone, even 
in the prosecution of the best work. 


Added light on the ancient worship of “high 
places” is given this week by the Rev. Mr. Schaff, 
for the benefit of our readers. He makes it plain 
that the vestiges of heathen worship reported by Mr. 
Van Dyck as still to be found in Cairo, are remnants 
of only one form of that worship; and that the for- 
bidden ashéra, or “upright pole,” was by no means 
the bamah or “ high-place” of worship, so often men- 
tioned in the Old Testament. 


“Susan Coolidge” has a fresh poem for us on 
Christ as The Way; and as appropriate to this we 
copy. in our “ Worth Repeating” a poem on the 
rugged path of duty, by Mr. W. H. Groser, of Lon- 
don, the well-known teacher of teachers in the London 
Sunday-chool Union (whose name was unintention- 
ally omitted in the transfer from the English maga- 
ziné). There is timeliness just here in the story for 








the young folks, by the Rev. Edward A. Rand, 
“ You’ll only have to Ciimb a aon at a Time.” 


One of the asian said t to be recently accorded 
to Midhat Pacha, who was once Grand Vizier of the 
Sublime Porte, but is now in banishment at Tafilet, 
in Morocco, is that of explaining the Koran to a cer- 
tain number of children. If the old gentleman 
improves his opportunity of giving religious instruc- 
tion to children, he has a more honorable and a more 
useful position than when he stood only second in 
station to the Sultan of Turkey. He is to be con- 
gratulated on his promotion, 

There are as good men and as good women in the 
world to-day as at any time since the world. began. 
The stuff that martyrs are made of is to be found in 
many an humble and yet unnoted child of God ; and 
only the occasion is needed to bring this fact to light. 
As Jesus sits over against the Lord’s treasury to-day, 
watching the givers and their gifts, he sees rich men 
casting in of their abundance, and the poor widow 
giving all her living. A young man coming into an 
inheritance of some fourteen hundred dollars a year, 
and giving fully six hundred dollars of it for the sup- 
port of a home missionary, while he himself struggles 
on to procure an education to fit himself for better 
Christian service, is only one case among many similar 
ones known to the Lord, and to those of the Lord's peo- 
ple who keep note of the Lord’s cause. Here comes 
the record, from The National Baptist, of a young man 
in Pennsylvania recent:y brought into the fold of 
Christ, who, finding himself in the possession of a 
business—of compounding liquors—bringing him in 
nine hundred dollars a month, said promptly, “ This 
is not right,” and gave up his business. One such 
man as that is more of a power in this world than all 
the members of a hundred infidel conventions put 
together. And there are more of such men than 
there are of infidel conventions. Let us thank God 
for that—thank God and take courage. 








In referring, as we did, recently, to the bigoted 
illiberality of the founder of Girard College, in his 
exclusion, by the terms of his will, of clergymen of 
every name from the grounds and buildings of that 
institution, we spoke with a full knowledge of the 
facts in the case, and of all that could be said in 
excuse for Girard’s action. The Philadelphia Even- 
ing Bulletin now takes up the matter in excellent 
spirit, and makes the best show possible for that side 
of the case. But the more there is known about it, the 
worse it looks for Girard. His lawyer is said to have 
protested against the excluding clause, whereupon 
Girard said, “Put it in, Mr. Duane, putitin! It 
will please the Quakers!” “He thought that the 
Friends were opposed to a ‘ hireling ministry ;’” but 
he greatly mistook them in supposing they favored 
proscription for opinion’s sake. It is clear, however, 
that there was a deeper motive in Girard’s action 
than a desire to “please the Quakers.” In the 
will itself he gave as the reason of his course, his 
desire “ to keep the tender minds of the orphans free 
from the excitement which clashing doctrines and 
sectarian controversy are so apt to produce ;” 
and his wish to have them leave the college 
unbiased in favor of any of the “religions ” of 
the world—Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Parseeism, 





Christianity, or whatever other on the list they 
might then choose to accept. His proscription of 
clergymen was obviously because of their possible 
instructions and influence. It was in view of the 
brutal aspect of this clause of exclusion, when it 
would forbid a son entering those walls to receive a 
dying father’s farewell, that we mentioned it, as an 
illustration of the bigotry of a false “ liberalism ”— 
of that liberalism which is said to believe in “no 
hell—except for the orthodox; ” which would shut out 
no man on the score of his being known as a thief, 
or gambler, or murderer, but would exclude the 
purest and noblest Christian minister on earth, sim- 
ply because he was a minister. It is a well-known 
fact that an attempt was made to break Girard’s will 
on the ground of the impropriety of an institution 
for the training of the young, with Christian teach- 
ings excluded from its walls; but that on the trial of 
the case before the Supreme Court ot the United 
States it was shown that notwithstanding Girard’s 
apparent hostility to religious teaching, as shown in 
the sneers of his prohibitions, he had inserted in his 
will the positive provision that the instructors in the 
college should “ take pains to instill into the minds 
of the scholars the purest principles of morality ;” that 
the Supreme Court cf Pennsylvania had declared that 
“ Christianity isa part of the common law of this state,” 
and that “ waiving all queations of hereafter, it [Chris- 
tianity] is the purest system of morality, the foremost 
auxiliary and only stable support of all human laws.” 
Under this decision is was claimed that to teach “the 
purest principles of morality,” the Bible must be 
taught, and Christianity must have its recognition, in 
the college. And go, to-day, Girard College is a 
noble Christian educational institution, doing a glori- 
ous work, standing as an illustration of the pervading 
influence of Christianity in Pennsylvania, and of the 
spirit of religious freedom which has been manifested 
in this commonwealth from iis inception. But that 
excluding clause, shutting out all clergymen from its 
walls, is, and ought to be deemed, a stain upon the 
memory of its founder. 





KNOWING HOW TO OBSERVE. 


There is hardly any subject concerning which moat 
persons of general, but not of special, culture would 
more resent the offer of instruction, than that of how 
to observe. Observation seems so easy; all that it 
implies seems to be the mere opening of the eyes, and 
letting the outer world photograph itself in the dark 
camera of the mind. Even the year-old child, whose 
reasoning powers are as yet undeveloped, can note 
and follow with eye and ear and hand the movements 
which go on within its little sphere. And that 
noting and following seem to come to the child 
instinctively and easily, rather than to be the result 
of any conscious attempt at learning how to use its 
powers of observation. Is it any wonder, then, that 
grown-up persons, who can thoroughly enjoy their 
book or their magazine, should feel that the offer to 
teach them how to see things partakes of the nature 
of an insult ? 

Yet, as a matter of fact, there is hardly any sb- 
ject in which the need of instruction is greater. The 
man who has not been prepared by a special course 
of training, or by a special experience, to see things 
aright in # given sphere, ig sure to mix ap what he 
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sees with what he thinks he sees, and what he feels 
about the subject in hand. He is pretty sure to note 
carefully the things which have little meaning, and 
to let some of the essentials go unnoted. Take an 
extreme example. A cloud gathers in the avitumn 
evening round some mountain head, and et last drifts 
slowly off into thesky. Two observers have watched 
the formation of that cloud; the one a child, the 
other a meteorologist. Ask the child what he saw, 
and he may give you some such account as this: 
“Oh! I saw steam coming out of a hole in the top of 
the mountain. I saw the hole quite plainly ; and 
there was boiling water in the hole. There was smoke 
mixed with the steam, and by and by it became a 
black cloud. I guess it’s a burning mountain, and 
that’s where all the clouds come from.” One who lis- 
tened to that account would hardly know what the 
child saw, and what he did not see. Glance, on the 
other hand, at the note-book of the scientific observer. 
You will find that he has noted points of which the 
child never dreamed, but which are essential to the 
understanding of the formation of that cloud. His 
memoranda will tell you of the varying degrees of 
temperature and of the humidity of the atmosphere 
during the time of the observation. The exact posi- 
tion of the mountain summit has been noted,—its 
relations to the mountain-masses around it, and its 
distance from the sea or other bodies of water. So 
far as possible, the direction, force, and heights of the 
prevailing air-currents, and the electrical condition 
of the earth and the atmosphere, have been found 
and noted. This observer knows that the explana- 
tion of what is peculiar in the formation of that par- 
ticular cloud may lie in any one of a hundred visible 
co-operating causes, not one of which the ignorant or 
careless observer would either see or note. So he 
registers everything, even the most trivial, which may 
affect the working out of the problem. 

Such careful and conscientious observation as this 
consorts well with the historical and etymological 
associations of the word. Observation, in the 
vocabulary of the Romans, was the special name for 
that reverent, patient attention which the scholar 
owes to his teacher. To-day the leaders of physical 
science preserve the old honorable meaning of the 
word when they restrict it to the scholar-like noting 
of the phenomena of nature, and refuse to give it to 
the master-like handling of nature in experiment. 
And the importance, even in physical researches, of 
this reverent ‘teachableness, is seen in the fact that 


there is no writer on the method of science, from | 


Bacon-down to Whewell and Jevons, who has not 
devoted a great part of his treatise to the discussion 
and elucidation of this seemingly simple subject. 

The first step towards knowing how to observe is 
to find out how remiss one usually is in this line. 
Copy as carefully as you can a word or two in some 
complex character which you do not know, such as 
the Arabic or the Sanscrit. Be sure that you have 
an exact reproduction of the headline which you 
have chosen ; then take it to some one who is familiar 
with the language of the writing. Unless you are a 
far more accurate observer than most men are, your 
friend will have to show you that you have perversely 
exaggerated the non-essential forms and slurred over 
the eastntial. Or you can test yourself in a hundred 
different ways. You remarked upon the beauty of 
the church-building which you passed yesterday, 
Can you tell how many pillars clustered about its 
porch? Did you note whether they were of the 
Tonic or of the Corinthian order? Then that strangely 
spelled word which you encountered in your magazine 
reading last week,—are you able to-day to write its 
spelling off-hand, and to give its meaning and proper 
pronunciation? You have been reading day after 
day of the doings of the British in Egypt ; could 
you draw, on the printed map, a diagram of the 
reported movements of both armies, or even indicate 
the present position of the British ? 

When you have found out how careless you are in 
your reading of the things which exist and the deeds 
which are done‘around you, you will be;the,better 








prepared to train yourself to habits of systematic 
observation. At first—nay, all through your course 
of training—you will have to look out for a trap at 
every step of the path; you must be perpetually 
calling the mind to attention. Knowing that you 
are liable to be content with vague impressions and 
a general surface knowledge, you must determine to 
scrutinize everything strictly, almost painfully. 
When you seem to yourself to have noted all that is 
to be noted, stop and ask yourself, What if I am 
asked about this or that detail? You must be con- 
tinually looking out for what the old logicians called 
the differentia of the thing—the something which 
distinguishes it from every other thing of the same 
kind. When you have found that, you will gene 
rally have found all that is worth knowing about 
that thing. 

And in doing all this you must not forget the old 
special sense of the word “ observation.” Whether 
your field of work be the world of books, of nature, 
or of men, you must approach it in a spirit of hum- 
ble and reverent teachableness,—in a spirit of respect- 
ful patience. In this sphere, as in every other, “ God 
resisteth the proud, but giveth grace unto the hum- 
ble.” The moment you begin to feel proud of your 
own prowess; the moment you begin to feel that you are 
a master, and not a learner,—that moment you are 
in danger of falling into some fatal neglect, of mak- 
ing some irremediable error. Use the finest instru- 
ments and the best helps you can procure ; cultivate 
your power of analysis to the very keenest ; let your 
criticism be searching and unsparing: but let this 
all be done, not in a spirit of self-confidence or self- 
seeking, but with quiet confidence in Him who is the 
source of all truth. 

This habit of careful observation will save you 
from many an error; it will bring you closer and 
closer to the sources of knowledge. “The fountains 
are sweetest at their source,” says the old proverb ; 
every day of faithful work will teach you the better 
to appreciate the truthfulness of this saying. There 
will be a rare charm in knowledge gained thus, which 
is wanting in all mere hearsay knowledge; your 
knowledge will be your own,—fitted for you espe- 
cially, and moulded into your very being. 

Important as this habit of observation is in secular 
studies, it is still more important in the study of the 
Bible and of the workings of God in history. He 
who is called upon, either as pastor or teacher, to 
direct the studies of others, has more need than most 
men to cultivate the power of keen and accurate 
observation. To the listless and to the careless, as 
well as to the unbelieving, the Bible is a sealed book 
We must approach it as humble, observant scholars, 
if we would drink from the very sources of divine 
trath. The statutes of God are pregnant with undis- 
covered meaning. Yet “whoso is wise, and will 
observe these things, even they shall understand.” 
They shall increase from day to day in knowledge 
of men and knowledge of God, and in the power 
effectively to use that knowledge. 

“ Therefore,” says He from whom is all wisdom, 
—* therefore shall ye observe all my statutes, and 
all my judgments, and do them ; I am the Lord.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


If the “Spelling Reform Association” should take 
hold of proper names vigorously, and attempt to secure 
their phonetic spelling, some of the “ first families ”—and 
some of the last—would hardly know themselves; and 
they would be utterly lost to the postman and to their 
neighbors on whom they called “by card.” Many of the 
proper names which are familiar to us by sight would be 
unfamiliar to us by sound; and again there are many 
over which we are in doubt, from not having heard them 
spoken. A Pennsylvania correspondent raises a question 
in this line, which may interest many of our readers in 
its answer. He says: 

Please give us the proper pronunciations of “Geikie,” 
“ Peloubet,” and ‘‘ Arabi Pacha.” 

The name of Dr. Geikie—author of the admirable Life 
and Works of Christ, and of the excellent Hours with 


the Bible—is pronounced with the G hard, and as if 








spelled Geé-ky. Peloubet—the name of the popular 
compiler of Select Notes on the International Lessons— 
is pronounced nearly as it is spelled—Pe-loo-bet. He 
would perhaps be surprised to know how often his name 
is called Pay-lou-bay by those who study and prize his 
Notes. Arabi Pacha’s name is substantially the same as 
that of Oreb (the Midianite). It is pronounced O-r4b-by 
Pa-sh4w, the O somewhat as the double o in “ hook.” 


While it is probably true that most persons drink wine 
and beer—at home or abroad—because they prefer these 
liquors, with all the risk of their drinking, to safer 
beverages, there are doubtless others who have been mis- 
led into the belief that water is more liable than wine to 
prove injurious to a person away from home, and therefore 
they follow the evil customs of European countries when 
they are in Europe, and beyond. Explicit testimony on 
the other side, from those who have had large experience 
of varied travel, will be of service to such persons ; even 
though it will have little weight with those who want an 
excuse for wine-drinking because they like the wine. 
Another bit of evidence in this line is referred to, as 
follows, by a New Jersey reader : 

The writer shared with Mr. E. L. Wilson in the pleasure 
afforded in the reading of Dr. Trumbull’s article of a year ago, 
under the heading, “ Is Wine Safer than Water?” which arti- 
cle he is glad to see has been adopted by the National Temper- 
ance Society, and issued asa tract. This is well. There isa 
power of ignorant prejudice that needs to be overcome, and 
this is the way to do it. Mr. Wilson’s excellent article in The 
Sunday School Times for September 2, 1882, under the head- 
ing, ‘‘ Water is Life in the Desert,’ will help not a little in the 
battle with traditional error. Allow me to call attention to 
another important witness in the same direction. In the Per- 
sonal Life of David Livingstone, by Blaikie, page 109 (London 
edition of 1880) is the following extract from the private 
journal of the great traveler: “‘ No one knows the value of 
water till he is deprived of it. We never need any spirits to 
qualify it, or prevent an immense draught of it from doing us 
harm. I have drank water swarming with insects, thick with 
mud, and putrid from other mixtures, and no stinted draughts 
of it either, yet never felt any inconvenience from it.” “ My 
opinion is,” he said on another occasion, “ that the most severe 
labors and privations may be undergone without alcoholic 
stimulus, because those who have endured the most had noth- 
ing else but water, and not always enough of that.” Thus, in 
the mouth of two or three witnesses, it is proved conclusively 
that wine, beer, or brandy are not needed to counteract the bad 
effect of poor water. The claim that they are is, to say the 
least, a fallacy, and a pernicious one at that, 


If we are going to press a new meaning from an old 
text, we must be sure of the text. And it may be that 
an old-time understanding of a text is not justified by the 
text itself. The New Testament Revision took off the 
head of at least ten thousand sermons, more orless. And 
ten thousand more sermons—and not less—would 
have their heads taken off if the Bible facts or Bible 
figures on which they are based were examined more 
critically. The Bible text is inspired ; but sermons from 
Bible texts are commenly not inspired. Recently we 
quoted, from a well-known divine, a beautiful illustration 
of the duty of listening for the sounds of our great High 
Priest in the Holy of Holies, based on the listening by 
the Israelites for “ the sound of the silver bells” which 
their high priests wore upon garments, telling them that 
he was alive, though in the presence of the awful 
Jehovah, while he had “entered within the vail of the 
holiest.” And here comes a New England correspondent 
to take the pith out of that illustration, as a scriptural 
illustration, by a question whether there was anything 
of that sort in the old Aaronic service. He writes: 

Allow me to ask in Notes on Open Letters, if you think the 
information is generally needed. Were there bells on the high 
priest’s garments when he went into the Holy of Llolies on the 
great day of atonement? The great majority of people have 
been taught that there were, and I see that you have quoted a 
writer as asserting it. I haven’t looked it up lately, but I 
thought the high priest went in in linen garments, having laid 
aside his robes of beauty, ete. 

Well, now that you raise that question, we shall have 
to admit that the illustration is not justified by Scripture, 
and that your impressions are the correct ones. There 
were “golden ” bells—not “silver ”’ ones—on the gorgeous 
official garments of Aaron; and it was said of Aaron 
(Exod. 28 : 35) “ His soundshall be heard when he goeth 
in unto the Holy Place [not the Holy of Holies] before 
the Lord, and when he cometh out.” But on the great 
Day of Atonement—the only day on which the high 
priest entered into the Holiest Place (Heb. 9:7), Aaron 
was to put off his gorgeous robes of office, and attire him- 
self in pure linen (see Lev. 16 : 2-4, 23, 24). There is no 
mention of either golden or silver bells on the linen coat 
which the high priest wore into the,Holy of Holies ; nor 
have we any reason for supposing they were there, 
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“IT AM THE WAY.” 
BY SUSAN 


Art thou the way, Lord? Yet the way is steep! 
And hedged with cruel thorns and set with briars ; 
We stumble onward, or we pause to weep, 
And still the hard road baffles our desires, 
And still the hot noon beats, the hours delay, 
The end is out of sight,—Art thou the way ? 


COOLIDGE. 


Art thou the way, Lord? Yet the way is blind! 
We grope and guess, perplexed with mists and suns ; 
We only see the guide-posts left behind, 
Invisible to us the forward ones ; 
The chart is hard to read, we wind and stray, 
Beset with hovering doubts,—Art thou the way ? 


Art thou the way, Lord? Yet the way is long! 
Year follows year while we are journeying still, 
The limbs are feeble grown which once were strong, 
Dimmed are the eyes and quenched the ardent will, 
The world is veiled with shadows sad and gray ; 
Yet we must travel on, —Art thou the way ? 


Art thou the way, Lord? Then the way is sweet, 
No matter if it puzzle or distress, 

Though winds may scourge, or blinding suns may beat, 
The perfect rest shall round our weariness, 

Cool dews shall heal the feyered pulse of day ; 

We shall find home at last through thee, the way. 





THE HIGH PLACES OF THE BIBLE. 


BY THE REV. D. SCHLEY SCHAFF, 


The general subject of the relation of the “high 
places” of Scripture to the central shrine of the Hebrew 
people, the temple, and of the date when the worship on 
high places became prevalent among the Hebrews, has 
been made very prominent in recent studies of the Bible. 
It represents, moreover, one of the principal lines upon 
which attacks have been made upon the Mosaic date 
of the larger part of the Pentateuch. For these reasons, 
any statements about the high places of the Old Testa- 
ment should be guarded and well advised ; and even a 
suggestion on the significance of the high places is a 
matter of much importance in the present state of criti- 
cism. This is my reason for drawing attention to the 
suggestion which Mr. Edward Van Dyck makes, in a 
recent issue of The Sunday School Times, about the 
meaning of “high places” in the Old Testament. 
He s@ys that “wherever the words Aigh places occur in 
our Bible, the Sunday-school teacher should read ‘ upright 
poles, or masts.’” It is to be hoped that no teacher will 
be induced to make this substitution. The true mean- 
ing of the high places of Scripture will be shown in the 
course of this article. : 

The expression “high places” occurs very frequently 
in the Old Testament, and is the usual translation of the 
Hebrew word bamah (plural, bamoth). It was originally 
a designation of any eminence, and is in one case used of 
the “‘ heights of the clouds” (Isa. 14: 14), and in another 
of the “‘ waves of the sea,” or, as it is given in the mar- 
gin, in the latter passage, heights of the sea (Job 9: 8), 
but it is specially employed to designate high ground, hills, 
or mountains. Saul was slain upon the high places; 
that is, the hills (2 Sam. 1:19). In these three pas- 
sages, the Hebrew word is the same damoh, and it would 
certainly give a singular idea to substitute the ren- 
dering “upright poles or masts” for the English trans- 
lation. 

In time the term came to be applied in a technical and 
limited sense to eminences on which worship and sacri- 
fices were offered either to false gods (Num. 22: 41) or to 
Jehovah. There was still another step in the progress 
of the meaning of the word, It became the designation 
of a sanctuary, or any place where sacrifice was offered. 
The idea of elevation was still retained, but attached to 
the altar rather than tothe ground. Altars in the valley, 
as those in the valley of Hinnom, were called high 
places (Jer. 7: 31, etc.), as also altars in cities (2 Kings 
17:9). That the term thus became a current expression 
for a shrine is further apparent from the fact that the 
high places are distinctly described with the character- 
istics of structures, and are said to have been built, re- 
moved (2 Kings 18: 4), thrown down (2 Chron. 31: 1), 
broken down (2 Kings 23: 8), and burned (2 Kings 
23:15). From the isolated notice in Ezekiel 16: 16, it 
is to be inferred that in some cases these shrines, or 
“ houses,” as they were sometimes called, were richly fur- 
nished. 

The impulse to resort to hills for worship was at once 
an innocent and natural one, The idea would suggest 
itself at once as appropriate, On eminences, the wor- 
shipers were brought near to the heavens, the abode of 
God ; and their separation from the scenes of the usual 








routine of daily occupation suggested the notion of 
sacredness. The Trojans sacrificed on Mount Ida. The 
Greeks placed the habitation of their divinities on Mount 
Olympus, and the Persians on Albordsch. This custom 
of worshiping on high places prevailed to a large extent 
among the neighbors of Israel, the Moabites (Isa. 16: 12, 
etc.) and the Canaanites (Deut. 12: 2, etc). It was to 
the high places of Baal of the Moabites that Balak con- 
ducted Balaam, and Baal-Peor was one of the mountains 
sacred to him (Num. 23: 28). 

In studying the history of worship on high places 
among the Hebrews, there are clearly three periods. The 
first period extends from Abraham to Solomon, and is 
marked by a very infrequent mention of high places. 
The patriarchs built altars wherever they pitched their 
tents (Gen. 26 : 25, ete.), but they also had resort to emi- 
nences. Mount Moriah is associated with the sacrifice 
of Abraham ; Gilead with that of Jacob (Gen. 31: 54). 
Sinai was especially sacred, and on Mount Hor Eleazar 
was invested with the garments of the high priest- 
hood. The Israelites found the Moabites practicing 
their idolatrous worship on high places, and were 
commanded to “pluck them down” (Num. 33: 52). 
Of the period prior to Samuel, the term bamah is 
used only three times (or perhaps four, the passage of 
doubtful meaning being Deut. 33: 29) of high places 
where worship was offered, and only six times in all. 
Only in one of these cases is the reference to their use by 
the Hebrews (Lev. 26:30). In the times of the Judges, 
high places are not once mentioned, although in that 
period of anarchy and transition the offering up of sacri- 
fices was not confined to the tabernacle (Judges 2: 5, etc.). 
In the time of Samuel, one high place is made prominent 
as a place of sacrifice (1 Sam. 9: 12); and it is to be 


noticed that the prophets, as it would seem, had their. 


dwelling-place there. 

During this period of Jewish history before the con- 
struction of the ‘emple, the notices of high places are 
remarkably few when we take into consideration the use of 
them by the surrounding nations. There were local altars 
of sacrifice, but only one bamah is spoken of as a place 
of Hebrew worship, if we except the notice in Leviticus 
26: 30, a very important passage, which is referred to 
further on in the article. 

The second period in the history of high places in the 
Old Testament dates from Solomon to Hezekiah. Here 
we are confronted with a sudden and unusual develop- 
ment of this particular form of local worship. In order 
to satisty his foreign wives, Solomon built a high place for 
“ Ashtoreth, the abomination of the Zidonians; for 
Chemosh, the abomination of the Moabites; and for 
Milcom, the abomination of the children of Ammon” 
(1 Kings 11: 7, ete.). Gibeon and Bethel were amongst 
the principal of these sanctuaries, and it was accounted 
one of Solomon’s great sins that he burned sacrifices on 
high places (1 Kings 3:3). In spite of the construction 
of the temple, the idolatrous worship introduced from for- 
eign nations, and the worship of Jehovah on high places, 
went on increasing under Rehoboam. Under some of 
his successors, some of these shrines were removed, those 
that were allowed to remain presumably being the ones 
on which sacrifices were offered to Jehovah. At a later 
period, they greatly increased in “‘ every city” (2 Kings 
17: 9-11, ete.). It is difficult to determine how far this 
worship was idolatrous, and how far it was offered to 
Jehovah ; but it is evident that the writers of the Kings 
and Chronicles regarded it as illegitimate, and we con- 
stantly read the depreciating criticism, “ But the high 
places were not taken away” (2 Kings 12: 3, etc.). 

With Hezekiah begins the third period in the history 
of the high places. This king, in his endeavor to cen- 
tralize the sacrifices of Israel at one altar, declared war 
upon the shrines on high places (2 Kings 18: 4, ete.). 
He was only partially successful. His successor, Manas- 
seh, overthrew his policy; but Josiah, under the pious 
impulse which the discovery of the Book of the Law had 
inspired, completed the work of his great predecessor 
(2 Kings 23:8). After the exile, they were not revived ; 
and the need of local places of worship, in additjon to 
the temple, was supplied by the synagogues. 

The history of the worship on high places, so interest- 
ing in itself, is very important in its bearing upon the 
date of the Pentateuch, as has already been said. It is 
alleged by the school of critics of whom Wellhausen and 
Baudissin of Germany and Professor W. Robertson Smith 
of Scotland are representatives, that the prevalency of 
worship at local shrines is in such flat contradiction to the 
command of Deuteronomy 12: 1-11, enjoining a single 
altar of sacrifice, that part of the Pentateuch (Deuteron- 
omy, and parts of Exodus, Numbers, and Leviticus) must 
belong to the reign of Josiah. Besides the high places 
already referred to, it is evident that Bochim (Judges 





2: 5), Mizpeh (1 Sam. 7 : 10), and other places, were used 
for sacrificing. Only a few remarks can be made here 
upon this subject. 

It is doubtful whether the Mosaic ordinance of Deu- 
teronomy 12: 1-11 was meant to absolutely exclude all 
other places of worship and sacrifice. DeWette, Riehm, 
and others, hold this view. In Exodus 20: 24a plurality 
of altars is even presupposed, and the mode of erecting 
them described. Altars, so far as they were erected to 
Jehovah, were not necessarily a breach of the Mosaic law 
before the erection of the temple, as Professor Smith 
(Lectures on the Jewish Church, Chap. TX.) has insisted, 
The very necessities of the case demanded local shrines. 
The troubled condition of the country, and the rivalries 
of the tribes down to the time of Samuel, rendered a 
journey to the tabernacle difficult, if not impossible. As 
Riehm says, the whole land was the sanctuary of Jehovah, 
and it was in the line of the instincts of the people to 
worship and sacrifice at different localities. The princi- 
ple of Jocal worship, if not of sacrifice, was preserved long 
after the high places were destroyed by Hezekiah and 
Josiah in the synagogues. 

Another explanation of the commandment of Deu-- 
teronomy 12: 11 is that it does limit worship and sacrifice 
to one central altar, but that its authority was prospective, 
The law was a proleptic one, up to which the people were 
to be educated by the construction of the temple, etc. 
The absence of notices of the principle of a central shrine 
in the times of the Judges, argues as little against the 
prior existence of the statement of the principle as the 
almost total ignorance of the Bible in the Middle Ages 
amongst the people does against its existence. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the tabernacle held a con- 
spicuous place in the eyes of the nation, and became 
more conspicuous as the affairs of Israel became settled 
and the troublous anarchy of the period of the Jadges 
was composed. The enormous increase of the high places 
during and after the reign of Solomon was in consequence 
of the introduction of foreign wives and foreign manners 
by the king. The people, always inclined to idolatry, 
easily followed his example. It is clear that the worship 
after the erection of the temple was largely idolatrous, 
the people doing “as the heathen did” (2 Kings 17: 11). 
Their priesthood was, for the most part at least, not com- 
posed of Levites, and stood in antagonism to the priest- 
hood of the temple (1 Kings 12:31; 2 Kings 23:9; 
2 Chron. 11: 15, etc.), The temple was the embodiment 
ot the general idea of the unity of the Godhead demand- 
ing a unity of worship and ritual. Its very construction 
was a protest against local shrines, and especially type 
and object lesson for the Hebrews, by which they were 
strongly influenced. The statement of Professor Smith 
(Chap. IX.) that the “temple of Solomon never stands 
contrasted with the popular high places as the seat of the 
Levitical system,” seems to be in contradiction, not only 
to some of the considerations already expressed and im- 
plied, but to the very spirit of the Books of the Kings 
and Chronicles, which record the construction of the 
temple and its furniture, and describe the development 
of the worship on high places. 

The providential design of a tabernacle and temple 
by centralizing the worship at one altar, emphasizing the 
unity of the Godhead and of the nation as God’s people, 
was accomplished. As in the case of other truths of 
divine revelation, man had to be educated up to this one, 
and the local altars on the high places, against which the 
Israelites had been warned at their entrance into the 
Land of Promise (Lev. 26: 30), and which, perhaps, to 
some extent, were established as altars to Jehovah, were 
so completely abolished under Hezekiah and Josiah that 
little danger was left that the Jews would ever forget the 
spirituality or unity of the Godhead. 





PATIENT CONTINUANCE. 


BY RICHARD CORDLEY, D.D. 


It is not difficult to do well. It is the sustaining of 
effort which tests aman. We can do even an unpleasant 
thing for a while, and rather enjoy it. Wecan go against 
our natural impulses under special motives, and feel a 
stimulus in it. The veriest churl will smile like an 
angel during an afternoon call, and then make his family 
suffer for it the whole week. It requires no great depth 


.of purpose to nerve a man up to an occasional good deed, 


or even an occasional season of good behavior. There 
was a good deal of human nature in the boy who sur- 
prised his mother one day by his unusual goodness, and 
then surprised her again by sayivg, ““ Haven’t I been 
good long enough, mother?” Bad men have spasms of 
goodness, and yet, on the whole, they remain bad. Men 
have seasons of repentance, and yet remain impenitent, 
Most men determine to reform after each crime, aud the 
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determination lasts till the temptation to another crime 
begins to press. 

The same principle holds true in religion. Most men 
are subject to spasms of religious fervor. They often 
count # season of religious interest a luxury, aud reckon 
on the winter’s revival as much as on the summer vaca- 
tion, and when it is over they drop it just as completely. 
A worldly-minded Oatholic will endure a season of pen- 
ance, and follow it by a season of excessive worldliness. 
A géntleman who had spent some years in a leading 
South American city, said that the people were very strict 
in their observance of Lent. But when Lent closed, they 
gave themselves up to drunkenness and riot to such a 
degree that for some days it was not safe to be on the 
streets after nightfall. Every one must have noticed that 
in communities where Lent is generally observed, the 
gayety and frivolity are usually intensified just before, 
aud break out with inereased violence just after. This is 
no argument against revivals, nor against Lenten seasons, 
which have the same general purpose. Bat it shows how 
impossible it is to Keep men up above their average char- 
acter. Some would argue that because men often become 
indifferent after a revival, there should be no revivals ; 
because men break away again after Lent, there should 
be no Lent. But the hope is that each such season of 
revived interest will lift some people, at least, to a per- 
manéntly higher plane of Christian living. 

Bat these things show how easy it is for men to key 
themselves up to a certain grade of thought and feeling, 
and how hard it is for them to maintain the pi'ch. It is 
easy to persuade an intemperate man to sign the pledge, 
but it is hard to keep him faithful to it. It is easy & 
bring people up to vote for temperance, but hard to bring 
them to maintain the contest. It is easy to bring men t» 
acknowledge Ohrist, but hard to keep them true to that 
acknowledgment. 

The church suffers continually from this spirit of fitful- 
neas even in the efforts of Christians. There are always 
helpers in an emergency or special effort. It is always 
easy to pass a crisis. Multitudes will help in the enthu- 
siasm of a supreme effort. But in the steady work which 
sustains its life, the church ever suffers from the lack of 
“ patient continuance.” 

The Sunday-school can usually find abundant material | 
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outcry. They all declared that such a thing as not 
having a fair every spring was unheard of, and Jane 
Sibley thought she clinched the argument by saying, 
‘ Why, Mis’ Dennett, we made fifteen dollars clear gain 
last year just from the guess-cake!’ ” 

“ Oan’t you arrange some compromise?” inquired Mr. 
Dennett, who had great faith in his wife’s inventive 
genius. 

“JI don’t want any compromise,” was the energetic 
reply. ‘ Paul gave the most sensible rule that has ever 
been Isid down on the subject of giving in his first letter 
to the Corinthians, but I caunot convince these women 
of its reasonableness. I’ve been through the religious 
papers this afternoon, hoping to get some help ; but while 
they all condemn the methods, no one suggests how to 
introduce better ones. Please read that, and Mrs. 
Dennett passed her husband a sheet of Mane on which 
was pasted the following extracts : 


We regard this as one of the chief reasons why the church 
holds so little power over the world. She has put herself so 
commonly in the attitude of a mendicant, often in the character 
of a mountebank, that the world has lost a large share of its 
respect for her and for her teachers. These ways of obtaining 
money for the use of the church are like the selling of indul- 
gences, and have the same power to hurt the cause of true 
religion as did that practice of the Romish Church in the 
sixteenth century,— National Baptist. 


There is no religion, no charity, none of the spirit of Him 
who became poor for our sakes, in spending money at a fair — 
New York Observer. 

Can there be any doubt as to the folly of this double-faced, 
indirect method of trying to raise money for the Lord’s cause, 
in contrast with the straight-forward, honest appeal to men to 
give of their substance to him on whom they depend for all 
things.— Zhe Sunday School Times. 

This whole system of supporting religious worship by the 
sale of gimcracks and the giving of entertainments is a fraud. 
— The Christian. 

We incline to class them as a whole among the questionable 
expedients.. The utmost we can say in the way of allowance 
for them is that they may be “‘ good for the present dis 
As things are in many communities they may seem to be the 
only resort to raise needed funds. But we are sure there isa 


| more excellent way.—ZIllustrated Christian Weekly. 


Fancy Paul attending an “ oyster supper ” of his Corinthian 


for good teachers, It is not often difficult to enlist a suffi. | Converts, who would thus raise the money for his expenses ; 


cient number to meet all wants. If it were only for two or 
three weeks, the whole church would join in the work. 
But the number who will stay by their classes, and main- 
tain their interest and zest through the entire season, are 








or John managing a “‘ bazar ’’ to establish a church in Ephesus. 
—Christian Union. 

Some of the noblest enterprises of charity are wellnigh 
starved out, A large number of local institutions and enter- 


rises are only kept afloat by a resort to the pitiful devices of 
few and far between. ‘Teachers run well for a while, aad | ea and basaars, an 


then they grow weary. They become fitful in their eriugs. 


d “ pound parties,” and divers other dick- 
I am constantly beset to go and lecture for the benefit 


attendance, or indifferent in their preparation. Succes: of this, that, or the other religious ‘“‘ movement,” which, hav- 


in teaching depends more on steadiness thau on native | ing got into the mire of debt, is not able to move at. all, 
gifts or learning. A teacher who is always present, and | 


always prepared, will never fail of an attentive class. 
But a teacher, however gifted, who is variable in attend- 
ance or preparation, will demoralize the best class ever 
gathered, 
Patient continuance in well-doing is the eecret of 
Ohristian success. It is also the object of the divine 
The crown is promised to them wh» continue 
steadfast unto the end. God giveth eternal life “to those 
who by patient continuance in well doing seek for glory 
and honor and immortality.” 





MRS. DENNETT’S DIFFICULTY. 
BY FRANOES J. DYER. 


Mrs, Dennett was the minister’s wife in a country 
parish. He had left a city church on the Atlantic coast 
for recuperation in an inlarid village, and in leas than a 
month Lis wife was made president of the sewing-circle, 
the missionary society, the temperance union, the young 
people’s club, the mission circle, and the society for 
social and mental improvement. Being a woman of 
tact, as well as of large executive ability, she was not 
overwheimed by these manifold honors and bravely set 
about the tasks assigned her. Usually she did not worry 
her husband with any annoyances that grew out of her 
work, but one day a difficulty arose which compelled her 
to seek his advice. 

“ Tt’s the fair, John,” she said in answer to his look 
of inquiry, as she dropped into « chair in the study. “I 
managed the strawberry festival and Christmas entertain- 
ment and all the other things last year, without greatly 
damaging my principles, but when it cemes to raffling 
for the parson’s salary I’m dead set against it.” 

“Ts it necessary to have a fair?” asked John, rather 
helplessly. 

“Of course not; bat the women think it is, whieh 
amounts to the same thing. When I feebly remonstrated 
at the last sewing-circle, you should have heard the 








Every 
pastor can give his humiliating testimony in the same direc- 
tion. 


The Rev. Father Scully, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is a 
‘severe condemner of church fairs. ‘“‘They demoralize our 
girls,” he says, “‘ more than do our lowest theatres, for girls, 
armed with their church fair book, go forth under religious 
and parental sanction, where they please and when they please, 
entering even bar-rooms to solicit chances and votes. The 
children think of nothing but the fair. Home, church and 
school are banished. When lager beer is sold in our churches 
where fairs are held, how can we train our youth to look with 
horror on the evils of rum? 


Fairs, strawberry festivals and all similar abominations are 
thus rendered unnecesary. Subscription papers carried about 
the town by the attractive members of the congregation (female, 
of course) may thus be relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
devices. The church-members will then give for the sake of 
the cause, and not for the sake of having a good time at a 
festival, or because shame drives them into putting down 
their names on the hated subscription paper. — Congreja- 
tionalist. 


It 'is a pitiable thing to see men who separate themselves 


from the world as those who are redeemed and made heirs of | 


eternal life, giving their threé or four per cent., and wasting 
time and thought, and conscience even, in devising schemes 
for getting the deficit from the non-religious by pudlic enter- 
tainments, fifth-rate theatricals, bazaars, etc.—New South 
Wales Independent. 


“Why not read this at the nex: sewing-circle?” said 
Mr. Dennett, giving back the excerpts. 

‘““Phat’s a capital idea, John. Now you can finish 
your sermon;” and the busy little woman flitted from 
the room. 

But the good ladies in her husband’s parish were not 
so ready to sacrifice their ancient customs. ‘ No other 
minister’s wife ever found jault with fairs, and why should 
thisone?” sniffed Jane Sibley. “ What was good enough 
*fore she came is plenty good now.” 

With all possible earnestness Mra. Dennett pictured 
the spiritual blessings that might follow if their gifts for 
the sanctuary service were made a voluntary offering to 


the Lord. A few wavered, and put the perplexing ques- 
tion, What else can we do? 

During the following week Mrs. Dennett prayerfully 
pondered the subject, and then something happened - 
which displaced all thoughts of the fair in the minds of 
anxious mothers and elder sisters. An epidemic broke 
out among the children, and fancy work was neglected 
for the absorbing duties of nursing the sick. Though 
none died, in almost every home there were little con- 
valescents who, for several weeks, taxed the time and 
strength of those who ministered to them. One daya 
dainty white missive dropped into these weary house- 
holds, bearing the following message from the dominie’s 
wife : 

“ My DEAR FRIEND: I know you have no heart for the 
approaching fair, and if you will kindly enclose in the 
accompanying envelope the amount which you would 
probably expend in materials therefor, and return to me 
by Saturday, I think we can secure tne needed funds.” 

What a sense of relief these notes gave! . What a bur- 
den ‘was lifted from the female hearts in that parish! 
For, with sickness added to the usual household cares, 
the work of the fair looked like an impossibility. Willing 
fingers loosened the purse-strings, and there was a busy 
time at the parsonage on Saturday evening counting the 
gains No candidates for Congress could be more excited 
ever the clicking of the wires which brought election 
returns than were Mr. and Mrs, Dennett at the ringing 
of the door-bell. The next day it was quietly announced 
from the pulpit that $347 29 had been received in volun- 
tary contributions from the people of the parish. 

“Dear suz!” exclaimed Jane Sibley, as she fluttered 
into the aisle, “ that’s twice as much as we ever got before, 
an’ I only sent fifty cents!” 

“ And we only gave a dollar at our house,” chimed in 
a deacon’s wife, “ for Johnny’s doctor’s bill just ate every- 
thing up this month.” 

This unexpected result was the beginning of better 
things. Old prejadices did not yield at once, but both 


?| Mr. and Mrs. Dennett followed up the success by wise 


talking and teaching until Paul’s plan for benevolence 
was thoroughly established in both church and Sunday- 
school. Souls were quickened into a new love for the 
Saviour, and a dear little prattler in- one household 
probably voiced the general sentiment when she said, 
“Papa, isn’t it just nice to give without any fuss or 
teasing !” 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


idee hk 
“YOU'LL ONLY HAVE TO CLIMB A ROUND 
AT A TIME.” 
' ee BY THE REV. BE, A. RAND. 


“ Hold on there!” f 

At this caution from some one in the road, Sammy 
Sampson halted on the ladder he was climbing and turned 
to see who his adviser was. The advice came from a 
lady, and she was saying to herself, “That boy is amus- 
ingly fat! But I won’t laugh at him. I won’t hurt his 
feelings.” She did not laugh, but she could not help a 
smile that gave a twinkle to her brown eyes. Then the 
smile played about her mouth, and at last nestled in two 
dimples, one in either cheek. 

Sammy Sampson was fat. His jacket looked as it it 
were stuffed with pumpkins, and his legs were only mam- 
moth watermelons set on end. 

“ What are you doing?” asked the lady pleasantly. 

““T want to climb up and put this shingle in a place 
where, I believe, the rain comes down; and it comes in 
my bed.” 

“That is too bad.” 

“ Yes, itis. But I’m bound to mend it.” 

* Well, don’t tumble.” 

“Oh! the roof ain’t high.” 

That was evident. It was a low-roofed house. 
“There are a good many places in that roof where the 
rain might come through, I judge from the looks,” 
thought: the lady. “Poor boy! Something is wrong in 
that house.” 

Something was wrong there. Sammy was a well- 
behaved boy, and his grandmother, with whom the 
orphaned Sammy lived, was a God-fearing woman ; but 
“Uncle Pete,’ Sammy’s uncle and the old lady’s son, 
was a lasy, shiftiess, good-for-nothing fellow. He earned 
but little, and that he turned into rum, and the rum 
turned him into the gutter. Sammy did errands and 
picked berries, and grandmother washed and ironed and 
nursed and scrubbed and sewed and—did a hundred 
things, anything except turn Peter out of doors, That 











she could not do, for she said, “ Maybe he will turn, and 
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then ali will be well.” But he did not turn, and all the 
while grandmother grew thinner, and the holes in the 
roof gaped wider, but somehow Sammy grew fatter. Miss 
Emery, who had stopped to talk with Sammy the morn- 
ing he was climbing the ladder, knew nothing of all 
this. Her thoughts were now on another and more im- 
portant subject. 

“ Well, I suppose life is a ladder to us all, and the 
question is how high will we climb. How high will you 
go ? »” 

“ Well,” replied Sammy, who only heard the last part 
of the remark, “‘I want to go up to the foot of the chim- 
ney.” 

This brought another smile to Miss Emery’s face, 
nestling once more in the dimples in her cheeks. 

“T didn’t mean that, but I said life was a ladder, and 
we are climbing up, you know.” 

“Not everybody,” said Sammy sorrowfully; “some 
folks are climbing down.” 

Was it a chance act, or did a shabby-looking, red-faced 
man steal purposely along the yard to prove that some- 
body was climbing down? “That is Uncle Pete,” said 
Sammy to himself, while Miss Emery said to herself, “That 
explains why the house is so shabby, and why Sammy 
must climb painfully up the roof to clap a shingle over 
the leak.” 

Aloud Miss Emery said, “ We will hope everybody 
some time will climb up, and if so you’ll only have to go 
around at atime. Don’t forgetit. Good-bye, and don’t 
tumble.” 

* No, ma’am,” said Sammy; “I will go only a single 
round at a time, you know. I shan’t have to go three 
rounds,” 

The thought how that fat boy would look going three 
rounds at a time, pleased Miss Emery so much that for 
the next quarter of a mile every one who met her thought 
this strange lady was smiling at them. 

“I wonder who that is,” re flected Sammy, clapping the 
shingle over the supposed leak and then roosting awhile 
onthe roof. “I never saw her before.” 

“Sammy! Sam-my! Sam-mee/” 

“Coming, grandmother,” was Sammy’s reply to the 
elderly woman whose white cap was now thrust out of 
an open window, and whose voice came sounding up to 
the roof. “ It is most school time,—ain’t it?” 

“Yes, almost. You'd better hurry.” 

Sammy was not gifted at hurrying, but he waddled 
fast as he could from the yard into the house. 

“You haven’t eaten your breakfast.” 

‘“*T know it, grandmother.” 

“ There it is. Be quick now.” 

Sammy’s breakfast generally consisted of a bowl of 
bread and milk. It was healthy, and it was cheap ; and 
Sammy, who handled the bowl so often, was growing like 
one more and more. He finished his breakfast, held up 
his chin that grandmother might tuck a white collar all 
about his neck, and then put his school-books under his 
arm. ' 

“School opens to-day, Sammy. 
right.” 

“Twill. Ionly wish I knew who was going to keep 
school? The boys say Ann Fry is,” 

“ Ant Fry?” 

“ Yes; she lives im Oampton, and the boys say she’s 
awful cross. They say she never smiles, and keeps holler- 
ing, “ Keep your eyes on your books, I tell ye.” 

“Oh! don’t you mind what the boys say. You do your 
duty and you will find your teachers all kind to you.” 

“ Pll try, grandmother.” 

Sammy kissed the dear old lady, and then his chubby 
bare feet went pattering out of the room. As he went 


Be sure and start 


‘down the sandy road, the formidable “ Ann” was in his 


thoughts, and as he trotted along the rough floor, in the 
porch of the school-house, and then turned into theschool- 
room itself, the hush that prevailed he could only attrib- 
ute to the very presence of that much feared dragon. 
To his surprise and joy, as he glanced shyly at the 
teacher’s desk, there sat the lady with the beautiful smile 
who had greeted him on the ladder that morning! It 
was Miss Emery herself. When, at a later hour, she came 
up to Sammy’s desk and gave him a pleasant word, and 
told him to remember about climbing the ladder a round 
at a time, and that he must climb as high as he could, 
Sammy thought he would be willing to jump into the 
river‘for the new teacher, only there was no river in the 
neighborhood. 

“T will do it,” said Sammy to Sammy. 
h'gh as I can.” 

“I have something to say to the school,” said Miss 
Emery. “ Ycu are all studying-arithmetic, only you are 
divided into different classes. To every class I will offer 
& prize, to be given to the boy or girl doing the best in 


“Tl climb as 








that class. Then to every clase I will offer another prize. 
It shall be given not to the person doing the best, but to 
the one most faithfully trying to do his best. This, 
then, is a prize for industry.” 

Miss Emery was a very popular teacher from the start. 
Every boy was her champion, and every girl her intimate 
friend. As for Sammy, he was prepared to jump into 
two rivers, provided they could be found. When he 
actually reached the arithmetic lessons, he did not know 
but that he had found the rivers, so deep, so profound, 
was the current of mathematics which he had embarked 
upon, 

“ Oh, dear!” groaned Sammy inwardly, as he looked at 
the figures on the slates. His visage was quite long,—if 
that were possible in the phases of such a moon. 

“A round at a time, you know,” whispered a voice in 
his ear. He turned, and there was Miss Emery. It gave 
him courage and patience. 

“A round at a time! Only one question at a time! 
Only one figure at a time!” thought Sammy. “ That 
does not seem hard.” 

It was wonderful how that little ladder-round thought 
helped Sammy in many ways. It was finally put to new 
uses. 

Sammy and his grandmother were sitting one autumn 
day by a little fire, kindled on account of the chilly 
weather. There were signs that the flowers in the gar- 
dens, the birds in the woods, the crops in the fields, meant 
to take their departure in a few weeks ; and there were 
signs, too, that the maples meant to give them an ovation 
if they must go, and would get up the handsomest pro- 
cession possible, winding across the valleys, over the 
hills, only to be stopped when sea-waves were reached, 
that have no mercy on processions, but drown them and 
their finery forever. Oclebration being the order of the 
day in the autumn, it was no wonder that Granny and 


Sammy caught the fever, and wanted to celebrate some- | - 


“ Peter is thirty-six years old next day after to-morrow.” 

“Uncle Pete?” 

“ Yes.” 

There was silence a few minutes. Sammy was think- 
ing about his Uncle Pete, who was a poor drunkard, and 
yet loved the boy, though he showed it in a queer way, 
by getting drunk every week, and keeping Sammy poor. 
Still he was always kind in his manner to Sammy, and 
many were the marvelous things he cut out for him with 
his jack-knife, that tool being a favorite with saloon 
loafers. Sammy first interrupted the silence that had 
prevailed in the room. 

“ Grandmother, how would it do to keep Uncle Pete’s 
birthday ? ” 

The old lady gave astart. The idea! Keep Uncle 
Pete’s birthday! What was there about Peter’s life that 
was worth aoticing any way? 

“ Keep it how, Sammy?” 

“ Why, you make some doughnuts, and I could get 
him some little present.” 

The old lady gave another start. 
you get the money?” 

“Oh ! I saw some splendid barb’ries to-day, ripe enough 
to pick. I can sell them.” 

Grandmother’s face was wrinkled with many days, and 
her hands were hard with long scrubbing, but under the 
wrinkles, back of the hard, bony hands, was a mother’s 
heart, and she assented. It was understood that the occa- 
sion was to be a “surprise.” One bright autumn day, 
when the sky and its tufts of soft white cloud looked like 
a blue sea dotted with foam, Sammy started for “ Bear 
Hill.” 

“Splendid place for barb’ries,” thought Sammy. So 
it was, a big hili-slope thickly dotted with bushes. 

“Now for a pick,” thought Sammy. The pick was 
rapid for a while. Then the busy hands began to slacken. 

“Oh dear,” sighed Sammy, “it’s warm! Wish those 
blue hills off there were waves, and would come and give 
me a cooling; it is so warm here in the sun! This is 
hard work !” 

The basket was only a quarter full, and the prickly 
bushes did look formidable. But what made Sammy 
think of Miss Emery and her words about a round at a 
time? Did the branches look like green ladders, and 
were the clusters of berries the scarlet rounds ? 

“Only a round at a time,” thought Sammy, and he 
began to pick with energy. One by one, one by one, the 
scarlet rounds were broken off, and Sammy’s basket was 
piled high. He came down a rough, shaggy shoulder of 
Bear Hill, and stepped into the road. 

“TI will go to Squire Nesmith’s,” thought Sammy. 
“ Miss Nesmith said she’d buy my barb’ries.” 

He was near the Squire’s when, looking up, he saw 
Unele Pete coming out of Simes’ grocery. He did not 


“ Where—where will 





need to look twice to see that Uncle Pete, while not so 
positively drunk as at times, yet had an occasional stag- 
ger to his gait. 

“Sam—my—hic! Hold on!” 

The boy designated “ Sammy Hic” stopped. 

“ Hold on, Sammy—hic! I’m goin’ home—hie—too.” 

“T have got to call at Miss Nesmith’s.” 

“ Oh, well, I’ll wait, Sammy—hic.” 

He had now taken hold of Sammy’s hand to accompany 
him to the Squire’s and there wait for him, when Sammy 
called out, “ Oh, see that drove comin’ !” 

Round the corner in the road, that made a turn at 
Simes’ grocery, a drove was coming indeed, the cattle 
tossing their horns, flourishing their tails, and scamper- 
ing away from their keepers, who vainly tried to quiet 
them after a fright that a lot of jumping, shouting boys 
had just given them. 

“ Look out, uncle!” cried Sammy. 

He tried to pull his uncle out of the way, but the 
clumsy man only tumbled over Sammy, at the same time 
giving the basket an unintentional blow and sending it 
into the middle of the road. 

Sammy rose and stood before his prostrate uncle to 
keep off the cattle, but he couldn’t stand before his 
precious barberries that had been spilled in a heap upon 
the road. 

Over the berries the cattle went trampling, and the 
scarlet life of the fruit was left in stains here and there. 

“That’s a good boy, Sammy—hic! Too bad about yer 
berries—hic!” slobbered his uncle, as he stood up again. 
Tt was too bad. 

Sammy went home crying, holding his head down, 
weeping his sorrow secretly into his basket. 

This basket that Sammy took home was empty of bar- 
berries, but it seemed to Sammy to be full of tears. 

“ Why, what is the matter?” asked his grandmother. 
With a breaking heart, he told her his loes, but not 
telling the occasion of it. 

“Tt was Peter that made you lose ’em, I'll ventur’,” 
said the old lady. 

Bat Sammy would tell nothing against his uncle. 

“ T’ll ask him in the morning, when he is all right, anu 
then he deserves a dressin’,” thought the old lady. Kind 
as she was, she could yet administer “ a dressin’.”’ 

In the morning, though, Peter made so frank a state- 
ment, and was so sorry, that the old lady could say noth- 
ing harsh. She did tell him, though, it was the intention 
to keep his birthday, but that must be given up. He did 
feel so ashamed! He went out into an old ready-to- 
tumble barn, and thought it all over. His birthday ! 
Thirty-six years old, and what did he amount to? 
A plague to his mother, a disgrace to his nephew, and a 
curse to himself. 

Sammy went out into the barn, by chance, and there 
he found Uncle Pete. 

“ O grandmother!” exclaimed Sammy, rushing beck 
to the house, “ Uncle Pete is out in the barn, eryin’, and 
says he wants to sign the pledge.” 

Grandmother held up her hands, and she began to cry 
also. 

“Who will write him a pledge, grandmother?” 

“ Get your teacher to write him a pledge,” suggested 
grandmother. 

That seemed a formidable task—to venture up to 
teacher’s house, going to her door, pulling the bell, com- 
ing before her, taking along Uncle Pete, asking for a 
pledge,—that seemed a high ladder to climb. 

“Only a round at a time, though,” a voice, pleasant as 
teacher’s, seemed to be saying. “ You haven’t got to 
take the walk, and pull the bell, and ask for teacher, 
and go into her room and say ‘ Here’s Uncle Pete, who 
wants a pledge,’ all at once, but it is one thing at a time.” 

“ So it is,” thought Sammy, “ and I will do it.” 

Miss Emery was glad to see them; and there, in her 
presence, Uncle Peter signed the pledge. And while he 
was signing, a weary old mother at home was on her 
knees asking God to help him. 

That birthday, though it saw neither turkey nor ice- 
cream, nor even a doughnut, was a very enjoyable one. 

Another very happy day came to Sammy. It was the 
day when school closed, and Miss Emery gave out the 
prizes to the arithmetic classes. Sammy did not get a 
prize! Hold, though, Miss Emery is saying something : 
“T will give now the prizes to those who tried hardest to 
do their best. To this class”—here she looked at Sam- 
my’s—“ the prize for trying to do his best is bestowed 
on Sammy Sampeon.” 

“T guess,” she said in private, after school, “ that you 
tried to remember you had only to go a round at a time, 
and it helped you.” 

“ Yes, ma’am. It helped me a lot.” 

“ Let it help you a lot through life.” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1882. | 











1. October 1.—The Anointing at Bethany ..... Mark 14: 1-18 
2. October §.—The Passover. Mark 14: 12-21 
3, October 15.—The Lord’s Supper......--.0.0.-.00..20--0- Mark 14: 22-31 
4, O-tobBer 22 ~The Agony in the Garden...........-.--..0.+ Mark 14 : 32-42 
5. October 29.—Jesus Betrayed and Taken.........---+-...- Mark 14 : 43-54 
6. November 5 —Jesus before the Council.............-.-- Mark 14 : 55-72 
7. November 12,—Jesus before Pliate.............. eoosbbives Mark 15; 1-16 
8 November 19.—Jesus Mocked and Crucified ..........-.. Mark 15 : 16-26 
9. November 26,— His Death on the Croas............-.---- Mark 15 : 27-37 
10, December 3.—After bis Death...........---...0..++--.5--- Mark 15 : 38-47 
11. December 10.—His Resurrection....... 000000000 -<<++000-00+ Mark 16: 1-8 
12. December 17,—After his Resurrection......-..--.-«+---- Mark 16: 9-20 


14. December 24,— Lesson selected by the school. 
14, December 31.—Review. 





LESSON I, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1882. 
Titus: THE ANOINTING AT 3ETHANY. 


LESSON TEXT. 


{Mark 14: 1-11.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


1. After two days was (he feast, 1 Now after two days was the 
of the passover, and of unleavened | feast of the passover and the 
bread : and the chief priestsand| unleavened bread: and the 
the scribes sought how they chief priests and the scribes 
might take him by craft, and put sought how they might take 
him to death, him with subtilty, and kill 

2, But they said, Not on the| 2 him: for they said, Not during 
feast day, leet there be an uproar| the feast, lest haply there shall 
of the people. be a tumult of the people. 


Py being in y, in the 8 Aniwhile he wasin Bethany 
And Bethan in the house of Simon the 
house of Simon the leper, as he leper, as he sat at meat, 
sat at meat, there came a woman 


, there came a woman having 
having on dis y Ven oF er lan alabaster cruse of ointment 





ment of spikenard very precious; of *spikenard* very costly; 
and she brake the box, and and she brake the cruse, and 
poured é# on his head. 


_ 4 poured it over his head. But 
4. And there were some that here were some that had in- 
had indignation within them- dignation among themselves, 
selves, and said, Why was this saying, To what purpose hath 
waste of the ointment made? this waste of ointment been 
5. For it might have been sold 5 made? For this ointment 
for more than three hundred might have been sold for 
pence, and have been given to| above three hundred * pence, 
the poor. And they murmured and given to the poor. And 
against her. they murmured against her. 
6 But Jesus said, Let her alone; 

Fe age npg § veanmt,| why trouble ye her? she hath 
wrought a good work on me. | wroughta good work on me. 


| 7 For ye have the poor always 
7. For ye have the poor with; itn you, and whensoever ye 


o Ho mt aaauaaeaaamees | will ye can do them good: but 
8 me ye have not always. She 
moye bepp net alwaye, | hath done what she could: she 

8 She hath done what she | hath anointed my y afore- 
could: she is come aforehand to 9 hand for the burying. And 
anoint my body to the burying. | verily I say unto you, Where- 

9. Verily I say unto you, Where- | soever the gospel shall be 
soever this gospel shall be preached throughout the 
preached throughout the whole whole world, that also which 
world, this also that she hath| this woman hath done shall 
done shall be spoken of for a § be spoken of for 4 memorial of 
memorial of her. | her. 

10. And Judas Iscariot, one of | 10 And Judas Iscariot, the that 
the twelve, went unto the chief; W#* one of the twelve, 
priests, to betray him unto | went away unto the chief 
them. priests, that he might deliver 

11. And when they heard i, |11 him unto them. And they, 
they were glad, and promised to | when they heard it, were glad, 
givehim money. Andhesought! 0d promised to give him 
how he might conveniently be-| money. And he sought how 
tray him. he might conveniently deliver 

him unto them. 


“10, 8 fask 2Gr. piotie sare, pis 
tle local name. 


| Others genuine ; 
| others, liquid. 3See marginal note 
| a Me Matt, 18:28, 4Gr, the one of the 


} nara tiie Srenesd pend. “ pure 
| marg. Or, liquid nard 
{ome onl: mare. °. So'in John 12: 2 
—Ain, Com, 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric oF THE QUARTER: Our Saviour and Our Example. 
Lisson Toric: A Memorial of Love, 


1. Christ Plotted Against, v. 1, 2. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Christ Anointed for Burial, v. 3-9. 
3. Christ Sold unto Death, v. 10, 11. 


Goipen Txt: She hath done what she could.—Mark 14: 8. 


Darty Home Reaprnes: 


.—Matt. 26: 1-15. The immortality of a good deed. 

T. —Psa. 112: 1-10. The righteous kept in remembrance. 
W.—Proy. 10: 1-22. The memory of the just is blessed. 

T. —Heb. 11 : 4-16, The righteous, though dead, yet speak. 
F,—1 Sam. 2 : 26-36. Those who honor God he will honor. 
$.—Matt. 10: 2742. The reward for a cup of water. 
$.—Heb. 6: 1-20. God not unrighteous to forget service. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, CHRIST PLOTTED AGAINST. 
1. The Feast of Sacrifice; 
After two days was the feast of the passover. 


And this day shall be unto you for a mgwerial (Bx0d. 32: 4). 
In the fourteenth day of the first month, at even (Lev. 28 





The whole assembly . . . shall kill it in the — (Exod. 12 : 6). 

Ye know that after two days.. . Son of man. .. crucified (Matt. 36: 2). 

ll. The Plot to Sacrifice: 

nt? Sought how they might take him with subtilty, and kill 

im 
From that day took pet him to death (John 11 : 53), 
For shey feanea him, for allt the we iit was astonished (Mark 11: 18). 
kings... take counsel against . the Anointed (Psa.2 : 2). 

(2.) Not during the feast, leat haply there shall be a tumult, 


Nevertheless the counsel of the Lord that shall pat gP- 19 : 21). 
There is no wisdom .. . against the Lord (Prov. 2 
Others said, This is the Christ (John 7 : 40). 
1. Jesus’ earthly career now near its close—“ after two days,” e' 
2. Jesus’ power over the people is most fully acknowledged in het 
his enemies counsel to take him with subtilty. 
8. Jesus’ enemies desire to kill him so that their sins and hypocri- 
sies may no longer be exposed. 
4. Jesus’ enemies say, “not during the feast.” Jesus himself says, 
“after two days . . . delivered up to be crucified.” 


II. CHRIST ANOINTED FOR BURIAL, 


1. The Act of Love: 
Brake the cruse and poured it over his head. 
Wet his feet with her tears, .. . anointed from (Luke 7: 38). 
It is like the precious ointment pees m’s beard (Psa. 133: 2). 
Thy name is as ointment poured fo rth Youre of Sol. 1: 3). 
ll. The indignant Protest : 
This ointment might have been sold for . 
Judas Iscariot saith, . 


. the poor. 
. Why was not this ointment anes (John 12 :5.) 


Saul. spared . the best of wr sheep (1 Sam ‘aA 8 
Ye brought that which was torn, ... should I accept this? (Mal. 1:18.) 
1. The Justification : 


(1.) Why troubleye her? She hath wrought a good work on me, 
Working in us that which is well- pieasing in his ae (Heb. 13 : 21). 
Walk worthily of the Lord unto all plessing “re 10). 

He had been well-pleasing unto God (Heb. 11 : 5). 

(2.) Ye have the poor always . . . me ye hawe not always. 

ay! poor shall never cease out of the land (Deut. 15: 11). 


“ paid it unto one of these . e did it unto me (Matt. 25: 40). 
ttle while, and the world beholdeth me no more (John 14; 9). 


i She hath done what she could ; she hath anointed, ete. 


In every work .. . he did it with all his heart (2 Chron. 31 : 21). 
Beyond their power they gave, of their own accord (2 Cor. 8 : 3). 


IV. The Prophecy : 
Wheres: ever the gospel shall be preached . . . that also, ete 
The righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance (Psa. 112 : 6). 
The memory of the just is blessed (Prov. 1 
God is not unrighteous to forget your da oan love (Heb. 6 : 10). 
1. It is not characteristic of love to reckon up the worth of its 


offerings. 

2. Love considers nothing as too costly to be offered to the Saviour. 

8. Those who are not in the spirit of Love are apt to think that the 
offerings of love are a “ waste.” 

4 An offering of love may be of more worth than an offering of 
benevolence. 

5. 2 = of love always is peculiarly well-pleasing to the 

aviour. 

6. Now an offering of love to the risan offering of love to the 
Saviour. “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these, even these 
least, ye did it unto me.’ 

7, Love does a better work than even it intends. God athe » ita 
meaning beyond the conception of the one who pepeeme 

8, waa f aeeds of love alone are worthy to be memorialized hseagh 


9. [a cote it is, anes he who himself was Love should immor- 
talize a deed of love! 


Ill, CHRIST SOLD UNTO DEATH, 


1. By Whom Sold : 
Judas Iscariot, he that was one of the twelve. 
Satan entered into Judas .. . being of the . . . twelve (Luke 22: 3). 


What are ye willing to give ‘me, and I will deliver pine ? (Matt. 26 : 15.) 
Mine own familiar friend . . . against me (Psa 41: 9). 
Judas fell away, that he might go to his oun - 4A (Acts 1 : 25). 


il, By Whom Bought : 


The chief priesta . . . were glad, and promised to give him 


money. 

They weighed unto him thirty pieces of silver (Matt. 26 : we 

They weighed for my a thirty prease of silver (Zech. 11 : 12). 

If the ox shall push ... shall give. . . thirty shekels (Exod. 21 : 82). 

. The crime that has earned the scorn of the ages was committed 
by “ one of the twelve.” 

. A crime may be as lasting a memorial as a deed of love! 

A crime committed by any disciple ot Christ always makes the 

enemies of the Saviour glad. 

The Devil rarely offers a great bribe to commitacrime. He paid 

only “ thirty pieces ot silver " for the betrayal of our Lord. 

5. The enemies of Christ can obtain advantages over him only 

through the treachery of his disciples. 


onl 
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LESSON BIBLE READING. 


GOOD WORKS 
1. How Called» 
Good fruits Jas. 3: 4 
Fruits meet for repentance — 8: 8). 
Fruits of righ teousness (Phil. 1 uy. 
- Works and labor of love (Heb. 6: 10). 


2. How Wrought : 
os vw Jesus Christ to the plory and praise of a (Phil. 1: 11). 
eet Sy See & men (Isa. 26: 12; Phil. 2: 
ose who abide in Christ perform A by :4 1°); 
SP coon deldatatte tnd et 8:16, 17; Jas, i : 25). 
3. Relations of Saints to: 
Created in Christ unto ( ape. 2:10). 
Exhorted to put on —— 12-14). 
Are full of (Acts 9 
Are zealous of (Tit. 2:14). 
Should be 
Furnished unto all £ Tim. 8:17; 2: 21). 
Rich in (1 Tim. 6: 18) 
Careful to maintain (Tit, 3: in'® 
Esiablished in (2 Thess. 2 
Fruitful in (Col. 1: 10). 
Perfect in (Heb, 13: 21), 
Abound unto all (2 _ 9: 8). 
Ready wo all (iit. 3: 
Manifest with Ue ict (Jas, 8: 13). 
Provoke each other to (Heb. 10: 24). 


4. How Blessed: 
God remembers (Heb. 6: 9, ha“ 
God is glorified by (John 15: 
May lead others to glorify God (Matt. 5:16; 1 Pet. 2:12). 
A blessing attends (Jas 1 : 25 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 
INTERVENING Events.—Parables of the ten virgins and 
the talents (Matt. 25: 1-30). 
Time.—The first two verses of the lesson, and perhaps also 
the last two, are to be located as to time by the phrase, 
“ After two days was the feast of the passover.’”” Two days 


day of the week in which Christ suffered. For the remainder 
of the lesson, harmonists differ. Some adopt the same time 
as for the first two verses; but most harmonists, along with 
tradition, place it on the Saturday night before. The latter 
view rests upon the more particular narrative of John, who 
speaks of the supper as taking place “six days before the 
passover.” The month, of course, is April A.D. 30. 

Puiaces.— Bethany and Jerusalem. 

Persons —(1.) At Bethany : Jesus; probably “Simon the 
leper;” a woman (Mary, sister of Lazarus); the twelve. 
(2.) At Jerusalem: The chief priests and scribes; Judas 
Iscariot. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—(1.) The supper: (Matt. 26: 6-13 ; 
John 11: 55, to 12: 11). (2.) The Plotting: Matthew 
26: 1-5, 14-16; Luke 22: 1-6. 

(1.) Thesupper. John mentions many interesting items 
not recorded by either Mark or Matthew. He states that 
the supper took place “six days before the passover;” that 
Martha served and Lazarus was one of those who sat at 
meat; that it was Mary who anointed Jesus with the precious 
ointment; that she anointed the feet of the Saviour and wiped 
them with the hair of her head ; that it was Judas who com- 
plained of the waste, and that he did so, “not because he 
cared for the poor; but because he was a thief, and having 
the bag took away what was put therein.” 

(2.) The Plotting. Matthew quotes the remark as to the 
nearness of the passover as coming from Christ himself, who 
thus speaks of it: “ Ye know that after two days the passover 
cometh, and the Son of man is delivered up to be crucified.” 
From him, also, we learn that the plotting of the Sanhedrin 
took place in the palace of Caiaphas, the high priest. Rela- 
tive to Judas’ parleying with the chief priests and their 
associates, Luke says: “ Satan entered into Judas, who was 
called Iscariot, being of the number of the twelve.” Matthew 
mentions the price paid to Judas for his treachery: “ And 
they weighed unto him thirty pieces of silver.” 

CrRCUMSTANCES.—There are two sets of circumstances 
corresponding to the two dates above referred to. The supper 
was given to Jesus on his arrival at Bethany from Jericho, 
The triumphal entry into Jerusalem occurred the next day. 
The consultation of the chief priests, etc., took place just after 
Jesus, in the temple, had unsparingly denounced their 
hypocrisies. Defeated in all their encounters with Christ, 
on points as to which they held themselves to be masters ; 
their character impeached, and their authority liable to come 
into contempt, the plotting of the council against Jesus but 
expressed the desperation to which the rulers of the Jews 
felt themselves to be driven. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Compare Matthew 26 : 1-16; Luke 7 : 36-50, who is very 
summary, and omits an important passage. For verses 3-9, 
compare John 12: 1-9. 

Verse 1.— Now after two days was the feast of the passover and 
the unleavened bread: Literally, the passover and the un- 
leavened bread. The passover may mean the paschal sacri- 
fice, the supper when it was eaten, or the whole feast, which 
began with the paschal supper. The unleavened bread here, 
in the plural, means the loaves of such bread; thence the 
feast of unleavened bread, which followed the passover on 
the fourteenth of the month which was called Abib in the old 
time, and Nisan in the Jater books, which were written in the 
Persian era.— After two days is the same as the next day but 
one. The day here referred to, ‘as being two days before the 
passover, would be the twelfth of Nisan, and the day of the 
passover the fourteenth. On the evening of the fourteenth 
(or, according to Exodus 12: 6, between the two evenings), the 
paschal lamb was to be killed, and eaten during the evening 
and night. In Matthew 26: 2, our Lord is represented as 
saying to his disciples, “ Ye know that after two days is the 
feast of the passover, and the Son of man is delivered up to 
be crucified.” The words here, is delivered wp, seem to denote, 
not “is being delivered up,”—an event in the near future,— 
but “is by God’s counsel delivered.” Compare Acts 2: 23, 
“Him, being delivered up by the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God, ye did crucify and slay.” 

Verse 2.—And the chief priests and the scribes sought how they 
might take him with subiilty, and kill him: The great council is 
here described by mentioning its most active members,—the 
chief priests ; a term which included the heads of the twenty- 
four sacerdotal orders instituted by King David (compare 
1 Chron., chap, 24),,and the scribes, who were probably resi- 
dent at Jerusalem. ‘In Matthew, the council is described as 
consisting of the chief priests and the elders of the people, 
such as Joseph and Nicodemus. These, being from the 
country towns to some extent, probably had less to do with 
the intrigues than the scribes.— Might take him with subtilty, 
and kill him: The stress here is on the word how, as we dis- 
cover from Luke, “And the chief priests .. . sought how 
they might put him to death ; for they feared the people.” 
It seems probable that already the death of Christ had been 
fully resolved upon ; and here, at Jerusalem, he was in their 





before the passover would be either the Wednesday or Tues- 





hands. If he escaped, who could tell how much greater a 
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hold he might get on the people? But if they should seize 
him during the seven days of the feast, the danger was not 
lessened, “For who knows how many partisans he has, and 
whether the people would not rise, and make us desist from 
our purpose?” We may infer that they apprehended no 
difficulty from Pilate; and when Judas came to offer himself 
as a spy and traitor, half their work was done. 

Verse 3.—Both Matthew and Mark now go back to an 
event in Bethany which had occurred some days before. 
Luke makes no mention of it, unless in 7 : 36-50. This, how- 
ever, for various reasons, is hardly possible-—And while he was 
in Bethany, in the house of Simon the leper : That is, the person 
who had formerly been a leper, and was probably cured by 
Jesus. This will account for Simon’s making a feast in his 
honor; and, as Simon was one of the commonest Jewish 
names, “the leper” was used as a discriminating appella- 
tion. In John’s account, nothing is said of Simon, either 
as giver of the feast, or a guest. It is only said, “They made 
him asupper there,” at which Lazarus was present, and Martha 
served. Lazarus being a guest, it could not have been given 
at the house where he lived with his two sisters. It is 
remarkable that Matthew and Mark pass over the names of 
the two sisters ; and that Luke, in 16: 38-42, where he intro- 
duces the two sisters, mentions them out of place, and calls 
the place where they lived a certain village, and Martha a 
certain woman, as if they had gone out of recollection when 
he wrote.— There came a n, having an alabaster cruse (or 
flask) of ointment of spikenard, very eselly: For spikenard, 
translate pure nard. ,By alabaster, here, is probably intended 
a fine variety of gypsum, or sulphate of lime, which was easily 
worked into flasks, and often used for holding oils and per- 
fumes. Pliny, the natural historian, says that the best oint- 
ments are kept in alabaster vessels.—Spikenard, or nard, is 
said to belong to the family of the Valeriana, and was held 
to be one of the most highly prized of perfumes. The sub- 
stance was a liquid oil, not an ointment, scented with extract 
from this plant—And she brake the cruse, and poured (the oil) 
over his head: Compare Luke 7 : 38, where the penitent 
woman anointed our Lord’s feet from behind, and wiped 
them with her hair. The same gratefiil feeling of Mary 
here led to a similar act. In that case, the price does not 
seem to have been thought of, but the fact that the woman 
was a sinner. But there are some differences between the 
accounts of John and the two evangelists. In the first Gos- 
pels, the woman poured it upon his head—Mark adding that 
she broke the box, while in John she anointed the feet of 
Jesus. Another alleged discrepance, that the anointing took 
place six days, and not two, before the feast, is not tenable. 
The evangelists go back to a feast which took place several 
days before, for a reason which is connected with Judas the 
traitor. Nor is there any discrepance between John, who 
mentions Martha’s serving, but says nothing of Simon the 
leper, and the others who mention only one of those particu- 
lars; for they disagree in no one of them. 

Verse 4.—But there were some that had indignation among 
themselves, or were indignant; expressed indignation toward 
one another. In John, nothing is said of any displeasure, 
except on the part of Judas Iscariot. He expressed a dislike 
of such waste, and others agreed with him.—To what purpose 
hath this waste of ointment been made? It was a waste, and 
causeless. 


Verse 5.—For this ointment might have been sold for above 
three hundred pence, and given to the poor ; and they murmured 
against her: The cost, on the estimate that a denarius was 
seventeen cents in value, amounted to fifty-one dollars, Per- 
fumes were an article in which the Greeks and Romans, in 
the time of Christ, indulged without minding the cost. But 
Mary, although she may have been opulent compared with 
most of Christ’s friends, was moved to this by feelings which 
overlooked all expense, as far as she was concerned,—by 
gratitude to Christ for his spiritual blessings to her, and for 
the wonderful act of bringing her brother back from the dead. 
She may, also, have had some premonitions of his danger 
from his enemies, or even had been made aware of his say- 
ings touching his own death. Now, she thought, must I 
express my devotion, or never. 

Verse 6.— But Jesus said, Let her alone ; why trouble ye her # 
She hath wrought a good work on me: The censure came princi- 
pally from Judas Iscariot, with whom others of the disciples— 
Matthew says the disciples—thoughtlessly joined (compare 
John 12: 4). Christ looked beyond the possible ostentation 
and reckless expense, to the motive of love, and explained 
the act in such a way as must have comforted Mary at the 
time, and forever afterwards. The holiest and purest of 
beings approved of her act ; and, when weighed in the balance 
against love, prudence was nothing.—She hath wrought a good 
work on me: That is, a work morally excellent. The critics 
started from the principle of utility; Christ, from that of 
moral beauty. 

Verse 7.—For ye have the poor always with you, and whenso- 
ever ye will ye can do them good ; but me ye have not always: 
There are works of love and kindness which will never cease 

to appeal to a heart desiring to do good. There are others 
which occur rarely, and may never occur again. Such as 
these last was Mary’s action. Had she lost this opportunity, 











the expression of love to so great a benefactor could never 
have been made afterward. 

Verse 8.— She has done what she could: she has anointed my 
body aforehand for my burial: That is, She has done just what 
it was in her power to do; she hath anointed, etc. If we 
suppose, what is not likely, that she had no forebodings of 
her Lord’s death, he imputed to her what she would have 
done much more willingly if she had known the future. He 
set most lovingly to her account all the good for which her 
heart was ready.—A forehand is not before others, but before the 
event required it. The literal translation would be, she antici- 
pated anointing my body before the entombment. 

Verse 9.—In consequence of this unaffected and self-denying 
act of love, her deed shall be made known wherever the gos- 
pel shall spread. Of course, Christ, by these words, secured 
the fulfilment of his promises. The apostles could not but 
remember his words, and see that they were not forgotten. 
Her good deed became remembered just because she did not 
do it to be remembered. 


Verse 10.—And Judas Iscariot, he that was one of the twelve 
(or, Judas Iseariot, one of the twelve,—omitting the Greek 
article), went away unto the chief priests, that he might 
deliver him unto them: The connec tion of this paragraph 
with the foregoing one seems to be the following. Although 
there he is not mentioned, he was the principal person 
in finding fault with what Mary, the sister of Lazaruz, 
had done. In the evangelists’ mind, thus he is the link 
of association between the two events.— Went away: That 
is (apparently), left the company of the apostles —That 
he might deliver: That is, in order to arrange a plan for 
betraying Christ to them. In Matthew, the interview is 
introduced in words of most barefaced villainy, “What are 
ye willing to give?” 

Verse 11.—And they, when they heard it, were glad, and 
promised to give him money. And he sought haw he might con- 
veniently deliver him to them: Luke explains conveniently for 
us by the words, “in the absence of the multitude.” Tuaey 
needed just such a man, who knew the places to which the 
Lord resorted ; and he was, as yet, under no necessity of act- 
ing with secrecy towards him whom he sought to betray. In 
regard to the money, Matthew seems to say that they paid it 
down; but he groups together things, sometimes, which are 
not contemporaneous. The money, mentioned only by Mat- 
thew, was thirty silver pieces, or silver coins. The coin 
referred to was the-shekel, which was equivalent to four 
Attic tetradrachms (compare Matt. 17 : 25, 27), or a stater, 
and had the value of about sixty-eight cents of our money. 
The whole sum would be $20.40, or thereabouts. The coins 
were given, not by tale, but by weight ; perhaps because worn- 
out coin was in circulation, and was paid in to the sanctuary 

The plot was.now laid ; and, as Mark mentions Judas only 
once again, at the moment of his treachery, we may stop and 
seek to form a picture of the man, as far as that which we 
learn from the evangelists will permit us. 

The first notice we have of Judas is from our Lord himself, 
a year before the crucifixion. He says, “ Have not I chosen 
you twelve, and one of you is adevil?” This term is to be 
explained. by Matthew 16: 23, Mark 8: 33, where our Lord 
calls Peter by the name of Satan; that is, as being one who 
savors of the things of men, and not of God. But the reason 
for calling Peter thus, lay, not in radical traits of character 
but in his yet uncorrected impréssions concerning the divine 
kingdom ; while Judas is named a foe of God and his king- 
dom, hecause he was at the bottom a worldly man, who would 
be led by Satan to betray his Master. Thus, Christ was already 
aware of the part Judas was to act. The next light thrown 
on him comes from John 12: 4, where he objects to the waste 
of spending so much money on the box of precious ointment, 
which might have been given to the poor; and to this John 
adds, not that he cared for the poor, but because he was a 
thief, and, being the keeper of the money-box, was wont to 
carry away the pieces of money that were thrown into it; that 
is, he had the habit of pilfering from the common treasury 
of Christ and of the twelve. We may infer from this, both 
that he had had the confidence of his fellow-apostles, and was 
judged to be a careful manager of the common fund, and, also, 
that John probably had begun to lose confidence in him 
already. Then we find him so far gone in sin as to offer to 
guide the emissaries of the priests to the place where Jesus 
might be seized without tumult or danger. Finally, when he 
had fulfilled his engagement and got his money, and had 
found that Jesus “was condemned, he repented himself, and 
brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the members of 
the great council, saying, I have sinned in that I betrayed 
innocent blood.’”’ And not long afterwards, before the time 
of Pentecost at least, he took his own life. Matthew repre- 
sents this as following the condemnation of Christ very 
speedily. 

His confession and declaration of Christ’s innocence are 
very important for forming a judgment of his character. We 
find no hatred in him as the moving cause of his treachery. 
Some commentators lay stress on our Lord’s reproof of him 
for his words against the waste of money on the precious 
ointment. But the words of our Lord were mild, and others 
shared the reproof. There is no evidence that he lost faith 





in Christ ; but we cannot doubt that his 

sseskdle, ciel’ be ‘see hots Saiglh Wb Mes’ ‘Bie’ Nasal’ ho 
Master, the more frequent his references to his speedy con- 
demnation became. He found out what the plans of Christ’s 
enemies were, and may have thought that, if Jesus was 
brought to trial, he could prevent his enemies from gaining 
any advantage over himself: either he would be acquitted, 
or, if condemned, would put forth miraculous power. Thus 
Judas may have appeased his own conscience. But such an 
action could only proceed from a hardened, covetous soul, in 
which love, if ever he had any, was extinguished. Christ 
looked on him as such: “it had peen good for that man if 
he had never been born.” There is nothing that hardens the 
heart more than covetousness, and disregard of the highest 
truths of the gospel. Judas was guilty of both of these sins. 
And yet he was not beyond tne possibility of repentance, as 
his sorrow for what he had done, his return of the blood- 
money, and his free acknowledgment of Christ’s innocence 
show. But despair, leading to self-destruction, caused his 
absolute, endless ruin. 





A WOMAN’S MEMORIAL. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 

While Jesus was at Bethany, the guest of a wealthy man 
named Simon, and was one day sitting at meat, Mary, the 
sister of Lazarus (John 11: 2) came behind him and suddenly 
poured costly ointment upon his head. 

Concerning this action a difference of opinion instantly 
arose among the disciples. Complaint was made as to the 
pecuniary extravagance of her offering. The perfume was 
known to be unusually expensive, and “some” of those who 
commented seemed to think the price of it would beiter have 
been devoted to helping the poor in that forlorn village. 

Jesus, however, at once took up the defense of the woman. 
He applauded her behavior as growing out of her exceeding 
love. He even went so far as to declare that her name would 
be handed down with honorable commendation to all ages 
just for this affectionate devotion. 

So suggestive a discussion, ending with so extraordinary an 
encomium, cannot fail to have in it some excellent lessons for 
us all. It well exhibits, in a single illustration, the appropri- 
ateness, the motive, the measure, and the reward of Christian 
zeal (Mark 14: 3-9), 

I. We start out with a recognition, on our part, of a settled 
rule of activity. All of Christ’s friends are expected to do 
something for 

1. Work and sacrifice are not inconsistent with even the 
highest spirituality. For this is the same Mary whose other 
story is so familiar to us all. She was the one who used to 


.| sit at Jesus’ feet (Luke 10: 39) in all the serene quiet of 


communion with her Lord; yet now who would say that 
Mary at the Master’s head might not be as fine a theme for 
the artist’s pencil? Piety is practical, and practical piety is 
not the less picturesque and attractive because it has in such 


, | am instance become demonstrative. 


2. Our Lord always needed help while he was on the earth. 
There were rich women among those whom he had helped, 
at whose generous hands he received money (Luke 8: 2, 3). 
And his cause needs help now. It may seem very sweet to 
sit still and sing and pray, “ Thy kingdom come. Thy will be 


,} done.” But how long is it going to be before the kingdom 


will come, unless more of the Lord’s will is done on the earth 
than some of his people are doing? 

3. It is a mere temptation of the devil to assert that one’s 
work for Jesus Christ is vitiated by the full gladness a loving 
soul feels in it. Some timid and self-distrustful believers are 
stumbled by the fear that their sacrifices for our blessed Mas- 
ter are meritless because they enjoy making them. There 
used to be rehearsed an old legend of an aged prophetess pass- 
ing through a crowd with a censer of fire in one hand and 
a pitcher of water in the other. Being asked why she 
carried so singular a burden, she replied, “This fire is to 
burn heaven with, and this water is to quench hell with; so 
that men may hereafter serve God without desire for reward 
or fear of retribution.” Such a speech may appear becoming 
for a mere devotee’s utterance; but there is no warrant for 
anything like it in the Bible. Heaven is offered for our 
encouragement in zeal (Rom. 2: 7). Hell is often exhibited 
that it might be feared (Matt. 10: 28). 

II. Next to this, the story of this alabaster box suggests a 
lesson concerning the motive which underlies all true Chris- 
tian activity. 

1. In the case of this woman, we are told that her action 
grew out of her grateful affection for her Lord. Every ges- 
ture shows her tenderness ; she wiped his very feet with her 
own hair (John 12: 3). This was what gave her offering its 
supreme value. A box of expensive perfume is worth no 
more in coin because one of God’s poverty-stricken creatures 
furnishes it for the Redeemer’s head. Indeed, Christ was 
never in the habit of estimating and registering conduct in 
that way. Simon’s banquet on this occasion, we cannot doubt, 
cost more than Mary’s ointment ; but we might never have 
heard of the feast if the alabaster-box had not been broken. 

2. Herein lies the principle which has for all ages the 
widest application. It is not so much’ what we do for our 
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Saviour, nor the way in which we do it, as it is the feeling | and opportunities of evil, form a great deal of wrong doing 


which prompts us in the doing of anything that receives his 
welcome, It is the affection pervading the zeal which ren- 
ders the zeal precious, There will be found a fresh illustra- 
tion in the other instance recorded (Luke 7: 47) of a woman 
who did for Jesus an act quite similar to this, and in her 
turn received extraordinary approval. 

8. It may as well be expected that the kindness which 
proceeds from pure love will sometimes meet with miscon- 
struction. Those who look upon a zeal far beyond their own 
in disinterested affection, will frequently be overheard to 
pass uncharitable mirjndgments upon it. We find (John 12: 
4-6) that it was only Judas Iscariot after all, on this occasion, 
who took the lead in assigning wrong motives to the woman, 
and he did not so much care for the poor as he did for his 
own bag of treasure. This churlishness and jealousy fur- 
nishes a new illustration of weak human nature. We ought 
not to regard it, No matter how much our humble endeavors 
to honor our Lord Jesus may be derided, it will be helpful to 
remember they are fully appreciated by him. 

4. This is the principle which uplifts and enobles even 
commonplace zeal. When true honest love is the motive, do 
we not all agree that it is slight ministrations more than great 
conspicuous efforts which touch the heart of one who receives 
them? The more unnoticed to every eye except ours, the 
more dear are the glances of tenderness we receive, It is 
the delicacy, not the bulk, of the kindness which constitutes 
its charm, Just to surprise one of our devoted friends in an 
unobtrusive act of generosity, gives us more heartfelt gratifi- 
cation than to get from his hand in public an expected gift 
of even a hundredfold cost. 

IV. The final lesson of this story is concerning the reward of 
Christian zeal. Higher encomium was never pronounced than 
than that which this woman received from the Master: “ Verily 
1 say unto you, Wheresoever this gospel shall be preached 
throughout the whole world, this also that she hath done 
shall be spoken of for a memorial of her.”’ 

1, It was Jesus that gave the approval. Set that over 
against the fault-finding of Judas! If we do our duty, we 
have a right to appeal away from anybody who carps. When 
Ohrist justifies, who is he that condemns? Some of us have 
read of the ancient classic orator, who, having no favor in the 
theatre, went into the temple and gestured before the statues 
of the gods; he said they better understood him. Thus may 
maligned believers retire from the world that misjudges them, 
and comfort themselves with Jesus’ recognition. 

2. Jesus said this woman should be remembered very 
widely—wherever the gospel should go. Men know what is 
good and fine when they see it. And they stand ready to 
eommend it, Even Lord Byron had wit enough to see that :— 

“The drying up a single tear has more 

Of honest fame, than shedding seas of gore.”’ 
Bome of the grandest lives in history have had only little 
show to make, Care-burdened women, invalids on couches, 
ill-clad and ill-fed sons of toil, maid-servants, man-servants, 
apprentices and hirelings with few unoccupied hours, timid 
hearts, uneducated minds, sailors kept on ships, soldiers held 
in garrisons—these, with only a poor chance, have done such 
service that the world remembers them with its widest 
renown (Poa. 112: 5, 6). 

8. It was just this parable of Jesus which became Mary’s 
memorial. A word sometimes lasts longer than a marble 
slab. We must learn to be content with the approval of 
God and our own consciences. Nothing will ever be forgotten 
that is worth a record in God’s book. Those who die in the 
Lord will find their works follow them, and the worthy fame 
remains behind: “The memory of the just is blessed ; but 
the name of the wicked shall rot.” Only we are to recollect 
that love alone gives character and value to all zeal. That 
was a most suggestive remark of old Thomas & Kempis: 
“ He doeth much, who loveth much ; and he also doeth much, 
who doeth well.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Sought how they might take him by craft, and put him to death 
(v.1), The truest test of one’s spirit is his bearing toward 
his enemies, It is not the fact that the Jewish rulers were 
mistaken inthe character of Jesus, and sought the death of 
one whom they ought to have reverenced, that tells against 
them with greatest force; but it is that they endeavcred to 
compass the destruction of one whom they looked at as their 
enemy. There is danger of our giving too « xclusive promi- 
nence to the fact that it was the godly Jesus whom the chief 
priests and scribes hated and were determined to kill, and 
whom Judas betrayed. None of us are likely to hate Jesus, 
or to betray a friend whom we have reason to love and trust. 
And none of us have a right to hatean enemy, or to betray 
the confidence of an unworthy friend. Are wesure that none 
of the spirit of the Jewish rulers, or of Judas, would ever 
show itself in us, against one whom we thought blameworthy 
and despicale? That is the way to look at our measure of 
the spirit of Him who died praying for his murderers. 

Lat there be an uproar of the people (v.2). Popular opinion 
holds back men in power, and othe who have inclinations 
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in the world. Popular opinion is not always right. At the 
best it tolerates many things that it ought to be set against. 
But as far as it is right, popular opinion measurably limits 
the evil action of those who are in power and of those who 
seek power; and it largely shapes the making and the en- 
forcing of laws. In fact there is no earthly guard that in 
the long run compares with popular opinion in its restraining 
force over the evil minded. If popular opinion were less 
positive against high crimes, the community conld not 
depend on the courts for protection. If popular opinion in 
any community now tolerates murder under the name of 
duelling, the foulest murder is likely to be sanctioned by a 
jary of the “ best citizens.” If the Chinese are “ universally 
unpopular” in any extensive region, the laws will be shaped 
or defied accordingly, in spite of justice or humanity. And 
when public opinion is made right against murder and lust 
and caste-hatred and liquor-seliing, and deviltry in general, 
the politicians will not be openly on the other side, “ lest 
there be an uproar of the people.” 

An alabaster box of ointment... very precious; ... she brake 
the box, and poured it on iis head (vy. 3). A close calculation 
would have made that ointment go farther. There was 
enough of it for several anointings. Buta close calculation in 
an offering of that kind would not have been possible to 
Mary of Bethany, or to any person having the spirit which 
Jesus commended in Mary. Lavishness is inevitable with a 
loving heart. Extravagance of speech and action is a matter 
of course with one of boundless affection. A child who would 
weigh his words in telling hismother how he loved her ought 
to be put at service in a refrigerator factory. Mrugality is 
out of place in gifts of overflowing gratitude. There is no 
danger of undue enthusiasm in the direction of the heart’s 
noblest recognitions. Giving and doing too freely for the 
eause of Christ is a fault that none of us need be on the watch 
against, Our strength and our possessions may be expended 
lavishly in that direction. Jesus never will rebuke us for 
that. No one else has a right to. 

Some... had indignation ... and said, Why was this 
waste. of the ointment made? (v.4.) In no direction does the 
world demand more prudence and caution than in the direction 
of religion. A man may give himself wholly to politics or 
to making money with little danger of becoming a public 
scandal ; but if he seems over zealous or extravagant in behalf 
of religious reform, at home or abroad, he is sure of general re- 
buke. No prodigal expenditure for daily living or pleasure seek- 
ing commonly brings such censure from the community, as will 
be called forth by a questionable outlay in the sphere of 
Christian beneficence, Ten times as much is said and written 
in sneer of the expensiveness of foreign missions, as in con- 
demnation of the outlay by Christians for tobacco. So long 
as a man squanders money on horses, or dogs, or pictures, or 
books, or on high living, he is only a little peculiar; but if 
he is a trifle less stingy than the average Christian toward 
the Lord’s treasury, there is head-shaking, if not indignation, 
among chosen disciples; and the question is raised anew 
whether after all it is right for a Christian to be so lavish 
of his God-given means, 

Jeaus said, Let her alone; . . . she hath wrought a good work 
(v. 6). God approves dead earnesiness in a holy cause. The 
man after God’s own heart declares: “The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up.” The apostle to the Gentiles as- 
sures us: “It is good to be zealously affected always in a good 
thing.” Jesus Christ commended the poor widow’s act when 
she cast “all her living” into God’s treasury ; and he accorded 
honor without parallel to Mary, when her love for her Saviour 
prompted the costliest offering she could lavish upon him. 
The last thing in the world for us to criticise, is apparent 
extravagance for Christ. ‘‘ Let her alone” is the word of 
Jesus, when the best loved of his disciples criticises the seem- 
ing recklessness of generous devotion on the part of one who 
sincerely loves him. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. 0. HAZARD. 


I. Christ Plotted Against.—1. The feast of sacrifice. “After 
two days was the feast of the passover.” The feast of the 
passover was suggestive of mercy—of the day when God 
passed over the houses of the Israelites, but smote the first- 
born in all the houses of the Egyptians. How little of the 
true spirit of that feast was being shown by the chief priests 
and their associates! God had passed over the first-born of 
their ancestors, and now on the eve of the commemoration of 
that act of mercy, the chief priests, his official representatives, 
were plotting to slay his only Son! There were two things 
of which the plotters had no realization: 1. That they were 
fulfilling prophecy. David had said: “The kings of the 
earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel against the 
Lord and against his Anointed.” The time had come for this 
prophecy to become a fact, 2. That they were preparing for 
the fulfillment of the passover itself ag atype. The lamb, 
without blemish, that had been slain year after year, in cele- 
bration of the deliverance of the Israelites from Egyptian 
bondage, was mersly typical of the Lamb of God that was to 
be slain for the deliverance of the world from the bondage of 





sin. This Lamb the Sanhedrin now was conspiring to kill 


They were carrying out the plan that had been marked out 
in the counsels of eternity. While they were acting in per- 
fect freedom, and doing according to their own will, still they 
were fulfilling the purposes of God. The use made of their 
wicked plotting is a good example of the fact that God can, 
and does, make use of the acts of his enemies just as well as 
of those of his friends. 

2. The plot to sacrifice. In their plotting, the members of 
the Sanhedrin came to two conclusions: 1: That they must 
take Jesus “ with subtilty,” and kill him. They thus acknowl- 
edged that Christ was altogether too formidable for them to 
proceed against openly. Jesus was too strongly entrenched 
in the regard of the people for them to lay violent hands 
upon him. They must by some means entrap him. In this 
sort of effort, it would seem that by this time the ememies of 
Christ might well have become discouraged. 2. That they 
would not attempt anything against Jesus until after the feast 
was over, “ lest haply there shall be a tumult of the people.” 
But while they were resolving not to undertake anything 
until after the feast, Jesus was saying (Matt. 26:2) to his 
disciples: “ Ye know that after two days the passover cometh, 
and the Son of man is delivered np to be crucified.” Here 
was the prediction of Christ directly opposed to their formal 
resolution! The visit of Judas soon caused the plotters 
entirely to change their plans, and the word of Christ was 
ful filled. 

Il. Christ Anointed for Burial—1. The act of love. “Brake 
the cruse,” etc. Mary not only anointed Jesus’ head, but 
(John) also poured the precious ointment over his feet, wiping 
them with the hairs of her head. How did she come to make 
such a costly expression of her love? The circumstances sug- 
gest anumber of answers. Of these wegivetwo: 1. Lazarus 
was one of those who sat at meat. Lezarus had lain in the 
tomb, the alabaster cruse of life broken, and its precious con- 
tents gone, but Jesus had called him forth, and restored 
him to her, the cruse again unbroken, and its aroma of 
love more precious to her than ever. It may be that her 
gratitude for this act caused her love to well up, and over, 
and demand some expression for her own relief. 2 She may 
have heard some of the predictions of Jesus relative to his 
near approaching death. The act may have been a sorrowful 
anointing of Jesus for burial. So many think, though it 
seems unreasonable to ascribe to her a prescience and purpose 
so singularly exceptional. But whether it was one reason or 
the other, or both, or others not guessed, still it is evident that 
in this offering Mary was constrained by love. Love made 
it a necessity for her to make the offering. Love made it 
impossible for her to count its cost. The ointment pouring 
out of the broken cruse was symbolical of the love that was 
pouring out of her heart. The house was made odorous with 
the perfume of the ointment—the world has been filled with 
the fragrance of that act of love. 

2. The indignant protest. “This ointment might have been 
sold for three hundred pence, and given tothe poor.” Judas 
figured up what the ointment might have brought! He 
cared not for the poor, but was a thief, so John says, and held 
the bag. Three hundred pence would have been about 
forty-five dollars. Counting a denarius, or “penny” as a 
day’s wages (Matt. 20: 2), the total amount did seem a good 
deal to dissipate into the atmosphere in a moment’s time. It 
is not strange that other disciples took up Judas’ complaint, 
and “ murmured against her.” There are many so possessed 
with the utilitarian idea, that they cannot estimate the value 
of an act like Mary's. Such an offering is a “ waste.’ The 
ointment soon evaporated, leaving nothing but the memory 
of the loving act. But how precious and enduring that 
memory is ! 

3. The justification. (1.) “She hath wrought a good work on 
me.” That was justification enough. Just then the Saviour, 
surrounded as he was by implacable foes, needed all such 
testimonies of love. In his few remaining hours, human 
sympathy became more and more precious to Jesus. Mary 
wrought a good work upon him, reinforcing him, perhaps, 
for the enduring of the time when all his disciples should 
forsake him. The disciples had not thoughi of the effect 
upon him. The intensely utilitarian idea always fails to 
comprehend the value of an offering that has no object but 
the pleasing of God. 

(2.) “ Ye have the poor always with you . . . but me ye 
have not always.” How tender is this reminder of what he 
had often told them—that he soon must be crucified! This 
was their opportunity to manifest their affection while he 
was with them in body. Soon it passed away. Mary, at 
least, had occasion to rejoice that she improved it. “Ye 
have the poor with you always ”—that comes to Christ’s dis- 
ciples now as an admonition. Those who help them now, as 
it were, again pour grateful ointment upon the head of Christ ; 
for he says: “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of these my 
brethren, even these least, ye did it unto me.’ The poor 
will be most tenderly cared for wherever such love as Mary’s 
is poured out, Benevolence is the freest where piety is the 
most devoted. 

(3.) “She hath done what she could: she hath anointed my 
body aforehand for the burying.” Love only can inspire one 
to do his utmost. It always enables one to build better than 
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he knows. Mary may have thought that she was only giving 
to Christ a momentary pleasure—if so, he gives to her act a 
new, solemn and sacred significance. Jesus gave back praise 
that to her was more precious than the ointment with which 
she had anointed him. 

4. The propheey. There are, in fact, two prophecies. (1.) 
That the gospel shall be preached throughout the whole 
world. This is not the lessa prophecy that it appears here as an 
assumed fact. This declaration was fulfilled in. Paul’s day 
(Col. 1 : 23), and now is in process of fulfilment again. (2.) 
That “‘ that also which this woman hath doneshall be spoken 
cf as a memorial of her.” There is no need to point out how 
faithfully this has been carried out. Heavenand earth may 
pass away, but Christ’s words, how sure they are! 

III. Christ Sold unto Death. 1.—By whom sold. Let it be 
for our warning that Jesus was sold by “ one of the twelve.” 
There is no position that is a shield against temptation. 
“Satan entered into Judas... being of the number of the 
twelve.” Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall. The higher the one is the more terrible is the fall. 
“ Judas’ honor became the badge of hisinfamy.” 2. By whom 
bought. “The chief priests . . . promised to give him money.” 
Jesus was bought for sacrifice by those who should have been 
willing to give all to have redeemed him from danger. 
He was bought at a slave’s price—thirty shekels of silver. 
Judas sold him for one-third of the value of the ointment, 
whose “ waste” he had deprecated. Rather let us say, Judas 
himself was sold instead of the Lord. And for how small a 
price he bargained himself away ! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

We begin now the lessons of the last quarter of the year ; 
all of them about the sufferings and death of Jesus. 

Who were some of the enemies of Jesus? Jesus had some 
friends whotruly loved him. Don’t you think those whose lives 
he had saved would love him? Would not their friends be 
grateful to him? At least two of those who had been cured 
lived in the little town where Jesus often went to visit the 
home of the two sisters and brother. Who were they? 
What was the name of the place? 

One of the cured was a man named Simon, called Simon 
the leper; but surely he was not a leper then or he could not 
have lived at home with his family. What is a leper? 
Probably to show his gratitude to Jesus, Simon made a feast 
for him, and invited others to meet him. Lazarus was there, 
he who had been four days dead in the grave ; but Jesus’ voice 
had called him to come forth, and he was alive again. So in 
the company with Jesus and his disciples was one who had 
been dying and one who had been dead, both brought to life 
and comfort by Jesus. In those days women did not sit and 
eat with men, but they could be waiters, and so Martha, 
Lazarus’ sister, served at the table. While the men reclined 
on the cushioned seats like lounges, Mary, the other sister 
came in, and went around behind Jesus. She brought a costly 
box or vase filled with precious ointment, a rich perfume like 
an oil, She broke open the box and poured the ointment out 
on his head and on his feet, and all the house was filled with 
the sweet odor as she sat on the floor, and, with her long, flow- 
ing hair, wiped his feet. 

The disciples looked at each other, and some said, What a 
waste that is! and very likely they asked in whispers, Do 
you think that woman is able to pay so much for that expen- 
sive perfume, just to pour it out? One of them even counted 
up the cost, and said, “It might have been sold for three 
hundred pence and given to the poor.” That would have 
been equal to nearly fifty dollars of our money, and that was 
the price then of a pound of the perfume Mary bought. She 
had provided an abundance, for, to her loving heart, nothing 
could be too precious nor too plentiful to give her Master. 

Did Mary feel the sharp looks of the fault-finders, or hear 
when they murmured against her? It was no matter if she 
did ; their blame could not hurt when Jesus said, “ Let her 
alone, why trouble ye her?” 

Perhaps Simon had spent a good deal for the feast, but none 
of the guests found fault with that. Jesus knew what had 
been said about giving to the poor, and he said, “ The poor 
ye have with you always, but me ye have not always.” Did 
Mary know how soon Jesus was todie? Perhaps in those 
quiet evenings in the Bethany home Jesus told of some things 
before him. She did not exactly know that the head she 
anointed would be crowned with thorns, or the feet she ten- 
derly touched be pierced with nails, but Jesus said, “ Against 
the day of my burying hath she kept this.” Jesus’ praise to 
Mavry’s love is a monument that lasts longer than the costliest 
temple or column the world ever saw. Jesus knew his gospel 
should be preached all over the world, and he said that with 
the story of his dying, this act of Mary’s should be told. 

It was Judas who counted the cost of the ointment ; did he 
care for the poor? Would he have given it tothem? John 
says it was not that he cared for the poor, but he was a thief, 
and that he carried the bag. He was the treasurer for the 
twelve, the one who kept the money which belonged to all 
the disciples, and paid out what they needed to spend, as they 
went from place to place. After Jesus’ words of praise to 








Mary, the feast soon was over, the company separated, and 
Judas went into the city where he knew the chief priests 
were all waiting for some cunning plan to get Jesus and put 
him to death. A dreadful wish and thought had been grow- 
ing in his mind. From the table where he saw his Master’s 
face, heard him praise Mary, heard him speak of his body 
being buried, he went to those planning priests to make an 
offer to help them to get Jesus in their power. They were 
glad, and for money, which they promised to pay, Judas 
agreed that the very first chance when he could, he would 
deliver Jesus up to them. How much money did they prom- 
ise? Only the common price of a slave, thirty pieces of sil- 
ver; less than twenty dollars of our money, less than half 
the worth of Mary’s alabaster box of ointment, the price of 
which he had coveted. 

What are the words of our golden text? Does Jesus ever 
ask us todo impossible things? He does ask you to doas well 
as you can, that is all. But no offering and no service is too 
small for him to overlook or forget, if it comes as Mary’s 
offering did, from love to him. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


THREE CLASSES OF DISCIPLES. 
1. THE ZEALOUS DISCIPLE. 
“SHE BRAKE THE BOX, AND POURED IT ON HIS 
HEAD.” 
| 2. THE CAPTIOUS DISCIPLES. 
“SomE HAD INDIGNATION ... AND SAID, WHY 
WaS8 THIS WasTkK? 
3. THE FALSE DISCIPLE. 


“He sOUGHT HOW HZ MIGHT CONVENIENTLY 
BETRAY HIM.” 


TO WHICH CLASS DO YOU BELONG? 
SS, 
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1A MEMORIAL. 
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> An Acmonition: 


YE HA\ 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.—A memorial: purple letters 
with yellow shade ; yellow scroll ; staff, brown. She hath done 
what she could : red letters with greenshade. An admonition: 
the band, light green; letters white. Ye have, etc.: blue 
letters with yellow capitals. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


What act of homage was rendered to Christ in anticipation 
of his burial? (Title.) With what words of approval did he 
accept it? (Golden Text.) ; 

Mark 14: 3.—How may every devout soul find opportunity 
to honor Christ? Are the choice opportunities of God’s or 
of our own making? Of whose making was the one of our 
lesson? What authority have we for dating this event before 
the triumphal entry? (John 12:1, 2,12.) Locate Bethany. 
Describe the customs at a supper. Narrate a similar event? 
(Luke 7 : 36-50.) In what respects is it unlike this? De- 
scribe an alabaster box and ointment of spikenard? How 
much did this box contain? What was its value? What 
would be its proportionate value now? How may we sin in 
pronouncing judgment upon the use of luxuries? (vs. 4, 5; 
Matt. 7: 1-5.) How may the chief grumblers on this subject 
be regarding Christ and the interests of his kingdom? 
(John 12: 4-6.) What is the difference between a luxury 
and a waste? Should we, or should we not, pronounce all 
luxuries a waste which do not conserve a religious end ? 
To what extent may we feel fully justified in the purchase of 
luxuries? What is the least we can do for those who seem 
to us unwisely zealous in good works? (v. 6.) On what 
ground did Jesus justify this lavish expression of love ? (v. 7.) 
How could many of those last tender attentions which have 
been lavished on the dead, have been better timed? (v. 8.) 
How did an effort to anoint Christ’s body after death fail? 
(Mark 16: 1,6.) Is Christ, or the servant the more blessed 
in every act of homage rendered? (v. 9.) 

What fulness of time was the Father rapidly preparing in 
the councils of the ungodly? (v. 1.) Why had not the 
chief priests and scribes put Christ to death before this 
passover? (John 7 : 8, 30; 8: 20.) Whydid they determine 
not to put him to death during the feast? (v.2.) Why did 
they change their purpose respecting the time of his death? 
(vy. 10.) What circumstance probably hastened Judas in 
his decision to sell his Lord? (v. 6.) What prophecy was 
fulfilled in the event? (Zech. 11: 12,138.) Who wrote this 
prophecy? (see also Matt. 27:9.) Where probably was the 
Sanhedrin assembled when Judas proposed the betrayal? 
(Matt. 26: 3-5.) What is the success of the wicked in finding 
consorta in evil? (v. 11.) Had Judas ever been a true dis- 





ciple, or had he not? Can a true child of God ever be dis- 
inherited or can he not? (Rom. 5: 9, 10; 8: 17, 30-39.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 

As to the “spikenard very costly,” or better, the “ pure 
nard,” there were many sorts of oils and ointments in use 
among the ancients of which we know nothing except by con- 
jecture or inference from the substances now known. It is 
easy to collect passages from the ancient writers to show how 
very costly these were. To-day perfumes are very costly and 
precious in the East, and often reckoned among princely 
treasures. It is not many years since a Turkish under-cficial 
lost his head for the breaking of a large bottle of attar of 
roses—at least, so it is said and read. Perfumes are used in 
the East to an extent which here would be thought nauseating. 
A Syrian dandy generally leaves a train of scent for a long 
distance behind him. The service-books of the churches 
retain the smell of incense for years and years. 

But as to the “ pure nard,” the nardos pistikos, it is better 
to translate from Pliny; the twelfth book of his Natural His- 
tory, one of the numerous places in which he mentions the 
article: “Of the leaf of the nard it is proper to say more, 
since it is chief among unguents. It isa shrub with a root 
heavy and thick, but short and dark and brittle, although fat, 
supplied with a pungent odorous sap, like the cypiru: [gladi- 
olus?], with a leaf small ard thick. Its tops scatter them- 
selves into [grain-like] beards (aristas), so that the ears 
(spicas) and leaves of the nard are celebrated as its double 
gift (dos). Another sort of it, growing by the Ganges, is 
utterly despised, under the mame of ozenitis (fetid nose- 
polypus), [and is] redolent with poison. It [nard] is also 
adulterated with the herb pseudonardus, which grows every- 
where, of thicker and longer leaf, and a dull color verging to 
white ; likewise also, for the sake of weight, there are mixed 
with its root gum and litharge-of-silver, or antimony and 
cypirus or the bark of the cypirus. When pure, indeed, it is 
known by its lightness and reddish color, and the sweetness 
of its odor, and its taste especially drying the mouth, and its 
pleasant moisture. The price of ear-nard is a hundred denarii 
a pound [the Roman pound was about eleven ounces], that of 
the leaf-nard is estimated according to bulk. That called 
hadrospherus is forty denarii for the larger pilules. That of 
smaller leaf is called mesosp/erus, [and] is sold for sixty 
denarii. The most highly prized is called microspherus from 
its leaves of the smaller size. Its price is seventy-five denarii. 
The odor is pleasant in all specimens, greater in the fresher ones. 
The color of nard, when it grows old, is better in the darker. 
In our part of the world the Syrian is most highly esteemed, 
next the Gallic, and next the Cretan, which some call agrion 
[wild], some phiin (native), with a leaf like olusatrum [an 
unknown plant), a jointed stalk an ell long, whitish purple, 
with a crooked hairy root like a bird’s foot. Its berry is 
called country nard, which we shall describe among the 
flowers. But all those except the Indian one are herbs. The 
Gallic is pulled up with the root and washed in wine. It is 
dried in the shade, and tied up in little bundles in paper; 
differing not much from the Indian, yet lighter than the 
Syrian. Its price is three denarii. One test of it is, whether 
the leaves are brittle, and parched rather than dried. With 
the Gallic nard always grows an herb which is called Airculus 
\caper?) from the heaviness of its odor and its likeness [to 
the nard], with which [the latter] is chiefly adulterated. It 
differs in being without its little stem and smaller leaves, and 
in its root being neither bitter nor odorous.” 

It would thus appear that the word “ pistikos” is probably 
of Greek derivation, meaning pure or trustworthy ; its opposite 
being the pseudonardus or false nard, or else an adulteration. 
If “pistic nard” is “a local name,” it would seem to come 
from the Persian Pista, a word found in a certain scholiast’s 
comments to one of the Greek poets, but not regarded by all 
the scholars as a manuscript reading above suspicion. The 
origin of our word “spikenard” appears from this extract 
from Pliny. It was the “ear-nard,” or nard of the spikes 
(spicas); but it does not appear to have been superior to the 
leaf-nard, but rather an eking out of the natural supply. 

As to the “alabaster cruse,” or alabastron, specimens are 
abundant in our museums. The name denotes a vessel, not a 
substance; though often they are made of modern alabaster, 
that is gypsum, or “vitreous marble.” Real marble ones are 
common ; less common are those of glass or metal. Whether 
the mame came from the Egyptian town Alabastron, or 
whether the town derived its name from the vessel, is dis- 
puted. Pliny says that “ wnguenia optime servantur in alabas- 
tris,” that is, unguents are kept best in alabasters; and that 
because “ unguents are better by age.” As to the name of 
the stone, Pliny says that some call (what he calls) the onyx 
alabastrites, that is, the alabaster stone or materia], because it 
is hollowed out into unguent-vases, because, again, it is said 
to preserve them best untainted. The stone he is describing 
is evidently one that he classes among the marbles; but not 
all of them such as we should call marble. He says that it 
occurs in mountains in Arabia; and describes its being made 
into vases, feet of couches and chairs, great amphose, and 
finally ornamental columns. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


_———— 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


[All unobjectionable publications received will be promptly voticed 
under this head. The interests of our readers will guide us in making 
further notice, | 

gage 


rs. T. W. Dewing, author of Beauty in 


Beauty in the Houverold. By 
Drews i6mo, illustrated, p+ "xvii, 183. New York: Harper and 


Brothers. 
Bh aeerere’s History e Troilus and Cressida, Edited with notes, by 
William J. Rolte . M. 16mo, illustrated, p . 222. New Yor«: 


Harper rand nes TE Pr ce cloth, 56 cents; paper, 40 cents. 


The fg mg! of Homer. done inte English prove. By 8. H. 34 Be 
M. Fellow of Uatversy © Jollege, xford, and A. cone, = 
late Seilow ot Merton College, Oxford. 12mo0, pp. 463 1 
D, Lothrop & Co. Price, $2.00, 


A Life of Christ, founded on the Four Gospels, and illustrated by refer- 


enre to the manners costoms, religious beliefs, a d political insti- 
tutio s of his times, By Lym, n bbott. With d sere OF, Dore, 
De la Roche, fs oy aud others. 12mo, pp. xv, 534 ew York: 


Harper and B* thers. 

The page Te*tament of Our Lord and Sav our Jesus Christ. American 
Rise edition, wi b the readings ad rende in s preferred by the 
American ( ommittee of Revision ncorporaced iuto the text. mall 
16mo. pp. xxxiv. 495, Phila —" he American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society. Price, 20 cen 

Outlines of Ancien’ History. trom the earliest times to the fal! of the 
Western Roman —_- A.D.. 476, embracing the Egyptians, Uhal- 
dea.s, Assyrians Bahylonian:, Hebrews, Phoenicians, Medes, Per 
sians, Greeks, and Romans; designed for private reading, oud as a 


manual of instraction. By P. V. N. Myers, A. M. i2mo, xv, 484. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. 


With all that sober historical criticism can do for the 
elucidation of past history, there is a need for just such 
works as the historical novels of Ebers, Kingsley’s Hypa- 
tia, and George Eliot’s Romola, to enable one to gain a 
vivid impression of the spirit of any past epoch ; and the 
more remote and the more dissimilar that epoch is to the 
present, the more need is there for the historical romance- 
Those who have read Professor Georg Ebers’s novel, 
The Emperor, may be interested in another recently 
translated German novel—Antinous, by George Taylor— 
which deals with the same characters and the same time, 
—the epoch of the conflict of Christianity with heathenism 
in the Roman world, at the time of Hadrian, in the 
second century. Antinous is written from a standpoint 
different from that of The Emperor. As is indicated in 
the title, Antinous, the favorite, is the hero of the story, 
rather than Hadrian, the emperor ; and the two authors 
differ also in their estimate of the political and religious 
forces at work in the world of Hadrian. Mr. Taylor is 
the inferior of Professor Ebers in dramatic skill and in 
learning, and his book suffers by comparison with 
Ebers’s ; nevertheless, it is a worthy complement to it, 
and—comparison with the other aside—is in itself worthy 
of a reading. The translation is by Mary J. Safford. 
(16mo, pp. 343. New York: William 8, Gottsberger.) 


Mr. 8. H. Butcher and Mr.*Andrew Lang are men 
whose tastes and sympathies consort with the past rather 
than the present. That may be one reason why they 
have succeeded, as no others have, in giving a terse and 
sympathetic rendering in English prose of 7'he Odyssey 
of Homer,—a rendering which the Greek scholar can 
recommend to the English reader as not unworthy of the 
great original. Messrs. Butcher and Lang’s translation 
appeared in England a year or two ago, and it has since 
stood the test of careful criticism, so that the American 
reader, to whom the book is now offered in a cheap, but 
excellently printed edition, may be sure, in its perusal 
that the thoughts and expressions which are presented to 
him are really the thoughts and expressions of the old 
Homeric time, and not what Mr. Pope thinks these 
should have been, It is not often that the English trans- 
lation of a Greek classic can be heartily commended ; 
in this case it fairly cam be. (12mo, pp. 463. New York: 
D. Lothrop & Oo. Price, $2 00.) 


One of the most pleasing of Mrs. G. R. Alden’s stories is 
her latest, Mrs, Solomon Smith Looking On, which por- 
trays with not a little humor and keenness the doings of 
a motherly old country Jady, who, whether in town or 
country, whether in the Sunday-school convention or in 
the fashionable evening party, tries to walk with an eye 
single to the glory of God and the good of man, and 
expects others to do the same. “ Pansy” writes with far 
more power when her subject is purely fictional than 
when she attempts to combine fact with fiction, as in her 
Chautauqua series, And now, if some one would only 
persuade her to write with a slower pen, she might get 
over the bad habit of repeating herself, and do even better 
work than any she has yet done. (12mo, illustrated, pp. 
456. Boston: D. Lothrop & Oo. Price, $1.50.) 


There is a glow of healthful feeling in most of the 
poems contained ih the little anonymous collection enti- 
tled, Jn the Saddle. The most famous modern poems on 
horseback riding could hardly fail to make an entertain- 
ing and lively volume ; for this is the last subject on 
which a poet of sickly and introspect imagination would 
care to write. It might have been better, if the editor 





had given specimens of ancient horseback literature; 
but even as it is, the reader who concludes from the title 
of the book that it is only “something about horses,” 
will be surprised, when he opens it, to find how many 
real gems of modern poetry have the cavalier setting, and 
how many great poets have thought this theme not an 
unworthy one. (16mo, pp. 185. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1 00.) 


In Magna Charta Stories, edited by Mr. Arthur Gilman, 
we bave a dozen tales—already familiar to the readers of 
Wide Awake—of how freedom was won, or battled for, 
in various lands, and in times ancient and medizval. 
Only three of the stories are by the editor, but the re- 
maining nine are by such writers as Susan Coolidge, 
Mrs. Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and Lizzie W. Champ- 
ney. The stories are of various degrees of brightness, 
but all are readable. (16mo, pp. 192. Boston: D. 
Lothrop & Oo. Price, $1.00.) 


Among the many books for devotional reading there 
is room for the little volume, Steps in the Paths of Right- 
eousness, recently published by Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Co. It contains devout daily meditations for two 
weeks, and it is suitable for private devotional reading or 
for use in the family service. The thought of the book 
centres around the personal Christ, and its trend is toward 
present doing and present trust. (16mo, pp. 138. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, 75 cents.) 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——<—_ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 


Germany, national, at Berlin September 27, 28 
Kansas, state, at Lawrence....................-October 10-12 











Pennsylvania, state, at Easton October 10-12 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg October 10-13 
Maine, state, at Hallowell October 24-26 





Rhode Island, state, at Providence............November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Claremont.........November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton November 14-16 








THE NEW ENGLAND ASSEMBLY. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


One who visits in succession a number of the summer 
assemblies which float the Chautauqua colors, finds certain 
features common to them all. There are many of the 
same faces, and the same subjects (and some of the same 
witticisms and puns) upon the platform and in the class- 
room, whether one goes to Wisconsin or Kansas, to 
Chautauqua or to Framingham. You hear the dulcet 
tones of Vitale’s violin, and behold the purple folds of 
Van Lennep’s mantle, you see Professor Sherwin sur- 
rounded by his chorus, and you etand in the glow of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle Campfire. So 
far as the external conditions are concerned, an assembly 
has pretty much the same work to do, and employs 
many of the same workers, anywhere upon the continent. 

Yet one who visits the assemblies notices distinctly 


, | that each has its own individuality. You will find one 


where the attendance is transient, a crowd to-day and a 
handful to-morrow ; and another where for ten days you 
look over the same faces, of people who have come to stay. 
There are assemblies where the entertainments, concerts 
illuminations, draw throngs, yet the normal class is 
small, and the final examination finds few to enter in; 
and there are others where everybody goes to everything, 
—except when the people are bewildered between two 
or three exercises at the same hour, and know not 
whether to choose the normal class or the Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle conference. To this latter 
type belongs the Framingham Assembly. With the 
New-Englander’s appreciation of knowledge is mingled 
in due proportion a certain Yankee instinct for “ getting 
the money’s worth ;” so that wherever was to be found 
a lecture or a lesson, a round table or a concert, there was 
sure to be a crowd. Asone lady remarked to the writer, 
“We folks ain’t agoing to sleep on the floor for nothing ;” 
so they rushed to the front seats in the auditorium, and 
crowded around Pansy in her tent, and fairly drove the 
normal class out of doors. 

The third New England Assembly, opened on the 
evening of Tuesday, August 23, the day after the closing 
of Chautauqua. Dr. Vincent was present, though ex- 
hausted by the labors of the summer, and, after opening 
the meeting, gave it into the hands of his assistants, the 
Rev. J. L. Hurlbut of New Jersey and the Rev. A. H. 
Gillet of Michigan, while he went to Martha’s Vineyard 
to regain his vigor by a week in yachting and sleeping 
where no telegrams could reach him. The meeting was 
carried on successfully despite his absence. A day before 





the close, Dr. Vincent again made his appearance upon 
the platform, and was greeted with the Chautauqua salute 
of the “‘ white lilies ” (that is, the waving handkerchiefs). 

The literary lectures upon the Framingham platform 
were worthy of the crowds which listened to them. 
Upon the first day came Professor Latimer, the Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, and Mrs. Mary E. Livermore. Dr. 
Vincent warned the audience in advance not to believe 
everything which the latter lady should say, however 
persuasively ; but for a wonder, in her “ Dream of To- 
morrow” there was not a word about woman suffrage; 
so the caution was thrown away. Friday, August 25, 
was Denominational Day, when each flock met in its own 
fold, and discussed its own topics. Saturday was Tem- 
perance Day, when Gough recounted the incidents of a 
forty years’ fight, and the Rev. L. L. Wood spoke on the 
modern aspects of the question. Sunday was quiet and 
restful, in strong contrast with the stir of the other days 
of the Assembly. The Rev. A. H. Gillet preached an able 
discourse on “Suffering and Reigning,” in the morning ; 
the Rev. Mr. Eastman of South Framingham in the after- 
noon found a text on “ Unconscious Influence ” in Peter’s 
“T go a fishing” and its answer; and in the evening 
Professor Sherwin rounded out the day with an impressive 
service of song, Bible-reading, and prayer. On Monday, 
the 28th, Dr. Mallalieu presented the traits of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and Effendi Van Lennep led his troupe of 
New England Orientals upon the platform. Tuesday, 
the 29th, was National Day, and full of interest, for three 
governors and ex-governors of the state were on the 
platform. Governor Long delivered a chaste address, 
and introduced General N. P. Banks, who spoke with 
power upon “ The True Foundations of Popular Govern- 
ment.” Wednesday, the 30th, was given to missions, and 
honored by addresses from Dr. William Butler, who told 
the story of “The Mexican Reformation,” Dr. J. N. 
Murdoch, and Dr. N. G. Clark of the American Board. 
The closing day was crowded with exercises: three plat- 
form lectures in the morning, by the Rev. A. A. Wright, 
Mr. Angell, and Dr. F. L. Patton; in the afternoon, the 
public recognition of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle who had finished their course of study, 
two lectures, a concert, and an anniversary ; and in the 
evening, the grand closing concert, and farewell words 
of Dr. Vincent. 

Nor were these literary lectures the only events upon 
the platform. There were the evening scientific lectures 
by Professor W. O. Richards, making the woods brilliant 
with his experiments in oxygen and hydrogen; the 
astronomical lecture of’ Professor Sharp, when stars, 
comets, and the whole solar system, were shown upon the 
screen; the wonderful music of the Royal Hand Bell 
Ringers, who gave a number of concerts, and enlivened 
many of the other exercises; Signor Vitale and his 
violin, which was made to imitate all sounds, from a 
mocking-bird to a bagpipe; his two gifted little pupils, 
the Misses Beecher; Mr. Van Lennep’s museum, always 
crowded, and his afternoon lectures, bringing the hoary 
East before our eyes; and whenever the programme 
would admit, Professor Sherwin and his chorus filled the 
platform, and drew crowds around it. The music this 
year was far in advance of former seasons, and the veteran 
professor fairly captured New England. 

But lectures and entertainments are, after all, only the 


, | environment of the true assembly, whose core is found 


in the normal work, out of which the assembly idea grew. 
Of this there were several departments at Framingham. 
The children’s class pursued two lines of study: one for 
the new members, rewarded with the children’s diploma ; 
the other an advanced course, honored with a seal upon 
the diploma of previous years. The primary teachers 
were taught by Mrs. Alden, “ Pansy,” who was driven by 
the determination of at least three thousand people to 
hear her talks, out of a tent to a hall, and out of the hall to 
the platform, where the lady went most unwillingly, but 
acquitted herself most gracefully. The regular normal 
class for Sunday-school teachers was taught by the Rey. 
J. L. Hurlbut in two sessions daily. A new Normal 
Hall, seating about four hundred people, had been erected 
for the use of the class, but, after one day of trial, was found 
far too small, so that the lessons were afterward given 
at the platform to crowds varying from one to three thou- 
sand. The peoplesat under the dry outlines about the Tar- 
gums and the Vulgate, the courts of the temple and the 
doctrines of the Bible, with as much interest as if they 
contained the latest news from Alexandria. An advanced 
normal course had been planned for those who hold the 
diploma, and examinations, without previous lectures, 
were held upon the appointed text-books. On the clos- 
ing day, all the examinations, children’s normal, primary, 
and post-graduate, were held simultaneously with printed 
questions for each grade, The writer bears upon his 
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mind the burden of about three hundred examina- 
tion papers to be looked over in intervals of leisure 
during the coming fall, and graded according to their 
several degrees of merit. 

There were a number of anniversaries of interest dur- 
ing the Assembly. The graduates of the Normal Union 
wore their ribbons, held their meeting in public, and 
then took their ice-cream in private, at Normal Hall. 
The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle were 
present in full force, class-meetings were held, badges 
fluttered, a circle of three hundred clasped hands 
around the dying embers of the camp-fire, and sang 
“ Blest be the tie that binds;” and those who have 
finished the Chautauqua course, the class of ’82, 
marched through the opened files of a procession, blushed 
under the Chautauqua salute, and were publicly recog- 
nized by the Superintendent of Public Instruction,—all of 
which was honor enough for one day, if not for a life- 
time. The C. Y. F. R. U. (Chautauqua Young Folks’ 
Reading Union, the O. L.S. OC. of the boys and girls), 
received a new impetus by public addresses and an anni- 
versary. The Look Up Legion wore its glittering Mal- 
tese cross with the four good mottoes, and received fre- 
quent notice in the children’s class. There was a bonfire 
for the young folks one evening, when the little boys ran 
races, and the little girls looked on demurely with faces 
glowing in the firelight. 

Perhaps we ought to say that those who found time to 
eat at all, found good fare over the long benches and 
under the big tent. Fortunate it was that the weather 
was fine, for the canopy overhead hardly looked strong 
enough to stand a gale; but perhaps another year a more 
substantial structure may greet those who gather around 
its board. 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the recent meeting of the Warren County (Ill. ) 
Sunday-school Convention, it was reported that the total 
membership in the county schools was now 6,500, of 
whom 1,500, or nearly one-fourth, are adults. The com- 
mittee on resolutions presented a strongly worded resolu- 
tion against the liquor traffic, and it was adopted by the 
convention. Among the speakers were the Rey. William 
Tracy and Miss Lucy J. Ryder. The following officers 
were appointed: For president, Mr. J. D. Arms; secre- 
tary, Mr. John A. Gordon; and treasurer, Mr. W. M. 
Galbraith. The next meeting of the convention will be 
at Oameron, Augnst, 1883. 


—This year has been unusually productive in the 
matter of new Sanday-school associations and assemblies. 


The latest new association is the General Christian Sun-. 


day-school Association, which was formally organized 
last month at Island Park, Indiana, where also the first 
sessions were held. The membership is open to Christian 
teachers (teachers in the denomination called the Chris- 
tian denomination) throughout the country, and the 
membership fee is one dollar. The aim of theassociation 
is specifically educational, and the purpose is to make it 
a kind of national school for the education and training 
of the Sunday-school teachers of the denomination. 


—Not more machinery, but a better use of the Sunday- 
school machinery which we already have, was the true 
way to increase the efficiency of the Sunday-school, 
according to the Rev. J. N. Shipman, who presided at 
the twenty-fifth anniversary, held August 30, of the 
Stonington Union (Conn.) Baptist Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation. Miss Hattie E. Holmes told of the duties which 
the children owe to the Sunday-school, and the Rev. 
C. W. Potter thought that more “doctrine” ought to be 
taught in the schools, He cited Joseph as teaching elec- 
tion and foreknowledge to the pagans of Egypt. The 
reports indicated good progress in the schools under the 
Association’s care. 


COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 


—An outline programme for the eighteenth annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, to be held in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Easton, 
October 11-13, has already been issued. The exercises 
will open with a children’s grand mass meeting, which 
will be addressed by the Rev. Dr. W. M. Frysinger, the 
Rev. J. B. Young, and others. The convention will be 
constfucted on a combination of the representative and of 
the mass systems. Each county organization is entitled 
to send six delegates; besides these, each city of twenty 
thousand inhabitants and upwards is entitled to six, 
while Philadelphia and Pittsburgh may send twelve. 
Moreover, all denominational Sunday-school organiza- 
tions, and all Sunday-schools in counties not organized 
are invited to send delegates. - Entertainment will be 
provided for delegates who apply to Dr. Charlies Mc- 
Intire, Jr., 65 North St., Easton, before October 10. 








Hotel. rates have been reduced for delegates to $1 25 and 
$200 per day. The executive committee recommend 
that Sunday, October 8, be observed as a day of prayer 
for the convention, and for the Sunday-school work 
throughout the state. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—An increase of ten per cent. in the use of tea in 
Great Britain between the years 1875 and 1881, a decrease 
of nearly twenty per cent. between 1874 and 1881 in the 
use of alcoholic liquors, and a notable increase in the 
annual amount deposited in the popular savings-banks, 
are a few of the evidences, certified by Mr. Gladstone, of 
the temperance revolution now in progress in Great 
Britain. 

—State and territorial conventions of the Woman’s 
Ohristian Temperance Union will be held as follows: 
For the District of Columbia, at Washington, September 
26, 27; for Kansas at Burlingame, September 27; for 
Minnesota at Minneapolis, September 27-29; for Ver- 
mont, at North Burlington, September 27, 28 ; for Mary- 
land at Baltimore, October 3, 4; for New Jersey at 
Bridgeton, October 4-6 ; for Pennsylvania, at Oil City, 
October 11, 12. 

—On August 25 a convention of German Americans met 
in Farwell Hall, Chicago, to form a national total-absti- 
nence society in the interest of the German element. 
There were two hundred German temperance workers in 
attendance; and it was decided that the first work of 
the new association should be to establish a German 
temperance newspaper, to issue temperance pamphlets, 
and to act as a bureau to provide lecturers, and otherwise 
to direct temperance work in the West. 


—Here is a good piece of temperance work done by a 
minister in Wisconsin, It is told in hisown words: “At 
Norrie we have three saloons and many noisy Sundays. 
Last Saturday I thought best to try for a more quiet time ; 
so I went to the largest saloon, and asked the keeper to 
close his business from ten to twelve on the m rning of 
Sunday, and from seven to nine in the evening. He 
assented, provided the others would do the same. They 
agreed, and I had a pledge drawn up to that effect. 
They all signed it, and agreed to keep it until it was 
stopped by mutual agreement ; each one to give me one 
week’s notice of such intention. They did shut up, and 
one of the keepers came with his wife to the meeting 
morning and evening.” 


GENERAL. 


—One of the missionaries of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Missouri sends a hopeful report. 
According to his report, the most noticeable thing in his 
field at present is “ More interest in Sunday-schools 
than I have ever known before, and more copies of 
the Scriptures sold, and a greater readiness to hear and 
receive the gospel. One man embraced it, like the 
eunuch, while riding a few miles with the missionary 
who gave him a Bible, as he had none. Over two hun- 
dred conversions are reported in a great revival with 
which God has blessed this place.” This missionary 
last month organized four new schools, and visited and 
aided eight other schools. 

—Mr. Moody’s last week in Scotland was perhaps the 
busiest week which he spent in that country. Leaving 
Campbeltown, the evangelist and his companions crossed 
the Frith of Clyde to Ayr, and in the afternoon and 
evening held several meetings in the large town hall. 
Admission was to be obtained only by ticket ; and all the 
available tickets were taken up a week before Mr. 
Moody arrived. Early next morning Mr. Moody and 
Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins were in Kilmarnock, where a 
busy and crowded day was spent, only to be succeeded by 
equally crowded days in Kelso, Galashiels and Melrose 
and Hawick. The last place visited in Scotland was 
Dumfries, where an all-day conference was held on 
revivals and revival work, to which many of the promi- 
nent evangelistic workers from all parts of Scotland came. 
In the evening there were two densely crowed public 
meetings, at which Mr. Moody spoke, and after which 
successful inquiry meetings were held. So closed the 
ninth month’s campaign in Scotland. Two hours after 
the last meeting had closed, Mr. Moody was seated in a 
fast railway train which had left the borders of Scotland 
behind it, and was traveling at express speed for London, 
England. 

—A union organization of the Young People’s Societies 
of Christian Endeavor has been formed for the purpose 
of strengthening the hands of the individual societies, 
and for extending these organizations to churches into 
which they have not yet been introduced. The Rev. 
F, E, Clark, of Portland, Maine, pastor of the church in 





which the parent society was formed, sends the following 
note regarding the plans of the new association : “ About 
this time of year, as churches are reassembling after their 
summer’s vacation, one of the most important questions 
in many minds is: How shall the young people be looked 
after the coming year? How shall they be brought into 
the church and trained for usefulness in the church ? 
Doubtless different pastors will answer this question in 
various ways, but if there is no definite plan fixed upon, 
we would remind the readers of The Sunday School Times 
of the good work accomplished in many places by the 
Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, hereto- 
fore described in this journal. A conference of these 
societies has been held in Portland, Maine, at which a per- 
manent organization was effected, hoping that thus, by 
systematic effort, more might be accomplished for the 
Master in this direction. Hundreds of similar societies 
have already been formed in all the evangelical denomi- 
nations, and, for mutual help and benefit, it seems well 
that they should be known to each other, that the prayers 
and sympathy of all may strengthen each. If any desire 
further information concerning this organization for the 
Christian nurture of the young, it can be obtained by 
addressing Mr. W.H. Pennel, Portland, Maine, the presi- 
dent of the conference, Suggestions from other societies 
as to methods of work, and news of the formation of simi- 
lar societies, will also be gladly received. Circular letters 
can thus be exchanged occasionally by the different 
societies, and by mutual helpfulness their usefulness in 
the cause of Christ largely increased.” 


—In supplement to our recent report of the jubilee 
service held in Waimea, Hawaii, July 16, the Rey. 
Lorenzo Lyons, the veteran missionary in whose honor 
the jubilee was held, sends the following: “In January, 
1880, I sent you an account of a seven-year Sunday-school 
jubilee in which all the Hawaiian Sunday-schools took 
part, and made presents to the missionary of Waimea 
who had prepared their Sunday-school lessons for seven 
years, the lessons embracing the whole Bible, in the 
International series. At the jubilee meeting in Waimea, 
in which several Sunday-schools united, I said: ‘ This 
is but a seven-year Sunday-school jubilee. A full Sun- 
day-school jubilee will not occur till July 16, 1882.’ 
From that time this announcement was remembered by 
some present, As the time approached, a plan was pro- 
posed, which was to have a great assemblage of Sunday- 
schools and Sunday-school delegates at Waimea. The 
Sunday-schools that were too far off were to send depu- 
tations to Waimea to congratulate the missionary makua 
at the close of his fifty years of missionary labor for 
Hawaiians. It soon appeared, however, that such a 
gathering would be more than the feeble missionary 
could end So instead of one great gathering of sev- 
enty-five Sunday-schools, or of their delegates at Waimea, 
I proposed smaller gatherings, and prepared a fifty-year 
Sunday-school lesson for July 16, instead of the regular 
one in the International series. As I had been connected 
with Hawaiian Sunday-schools for fifty years, and had 
prepared their Sunday-school hymn and tune books, and 
Sunday-school lessons, etc., it was quite appropriate that 
I should prepare a fifty-year Sunday-school lesson. The 
lesson was printed and circulated, and was used in Wai- 
mea and in many of the local Sunday schools. July 1€ 
has passed, and jubilee congratulations and presents 
continue to come in. This is the first instance of a com- 
pleted unbroken fifty years of missionary labor by any 
one missionary on the Sandwich Islands. Like the golden 
wedding of two couples of my fellow-laborers, it was 
equally worthy of a jubilee celebration. The Jewish 
jubilee year was a year of rest. ButI told the people 
on my jubilee day that I did not intend to give up work, 
I intended to keep right on working as I had done, preach- 
ing, watching over the flock, writing Sunday-school les- 
sons and hymns, attending to the wants of the sick, etc., 
till the Master calls me home. ‘True,’ I said, ‘I ama 
feeble old man, the fire and vigor of youth and middle 
age have been spent for your good. The little vigor and 
fire that remain shall be spent in the same way. I have 
served you fifty years. How many of you will be stars 
in my crown, if crown I wear? Shall I appear with a 
starless crown? Or with a crown of thorns plaited by 
yourselves? Let us all consecrate ourselves anew to the 
service of the Lord.’ ” 


PERSONAL. 

—For three or four weeks paragraphs have been going 
the rounds of the secular papers, in which President 
Arthur is represented as spending his summer Sundays 
in fishing ; and at least one religious paper has editorially 
called upon the President to consider the influence which 
his example of Sunday desecration is likely to have on 
the young men of America, And now a correspondent 
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of the Episcopal Recorder, on the author- 
ity of the President himself, pronounces 
the whole story a falsehood. The Presi- 
dent says that he has more regard for 
public decency than to do anything of the 
kind. And the correspondent adds: “I 
am positive that the President’s daily life is 
as nearly without reproach as that of the 
best of his predecessors.” 

—One of the rarest, as it is one of the 
most pleasing, of virtues, is the readiness 
to recognize ability in others, when that 
ability is brought into successful competi- 
tion with one’s own. That, according to 
the Rev. Dr. McArthur of the Oalvary 
Baptist Church, New York, was one of the 
noteworthy characteristics of the late Dr. 
Gillette. Dr. McArthur says: “Dr. Gil- 
lette’s heart was always young... . To 
young ministers especially was he a cor- 
dial friend. There is no jealousy so sad 
as that which some men, who are growing 
old, show toward the younger men who are 
coming on the stage of action. This feeling 
has embittered the lives of many otherwise 
noble men. It has been ‘the last infirmity 
of noble minds,’ Dr. Gillette was too 
large-hearted for this miserable feeling. 
. . « He was always and everywhere the 
true friend, the genuine brother, and the 
perfect Ohristian gentleman.” 

—Muci has been said of the work of the 
Rev. G. O. Barnes, the mountain evangelist, 
and very much in criticism of his methods. 
An intelligent correspondent of The Chris- 
tian Standard, who attended one of Mr. 
Barnes’s services, gives a vivid word-pic- 
ture of the man, which may help readers to 
understand something of the secret of Mr. 
Barnes’s power. The Standard’s correspon- 
dent says: “While there was much in 
what he said and what he did that I would 
not dare to say or do, yet I was intensely 
interested in him. His directness, his 
fervor, and his power over an audience, 
mark him as a‘ peculiar’ man. His voice 
has a curious power over those who hear 
him, It seems to grapple with the sensibil- 
ities and emotions, and even with the 
intellects of men, taking them captive al- 
most against their will. He is, indeed, 2 
man of strange mind-power, just such a 
one as men would call insane, fanatical and 
rude, but who, underneath all, has a bed- 
rock of good, solid sense, and a practical 
knowledge of the management of men 
which not one in ten thousand possesses,” 








THIS AND THAT. 


——— 


Home ought to be the most pleasant and 
comfortable spot on earth. Better be pro- 
voking anywhere else than at home, One 
should never plant thorns where he has to 
spend so much of his time himself, A 
little self-denial, a habit of pleasant speak- 
ing, a consideration of the wants of others 
—these make home delightful. The Rev. 
F, E, Clark, in a sermon printed in the 
Golden Rule, thus touches upon a habit 
that makes many a home insufferable : 

Oh, the eternal nagging and fault-finding and 
carping that go on in many a family! Every 
little persona) habit, every little harmless pet 
indulgence, every ingrained trait on either side, 
comes in for a pestering fire of unpleasant 
remarks, that prick and scarify and sting, until 
that house is nomore fit tolive in than a patch 
of netiles is for a tired man’s bed. 





In one of our exchanges, the two follow- 
ing hexameter mnemonic lines are put 
forth asa help to remember the order of 
the books in the New Testament that fol- 
low the Book of Acts: 

Rom. Cor, Cor., Gal. Ephe, Phil. Col., Thess. 
Thessal,, Tim. Tim, 

Tit. Phile,, Hebrew Jas., Pet. Pet, John John 
John, Jude Revelation, 


If any one finds himself unable to trip 





to the measure of these hexameters, so as 
to sing-song the names of the books into 
his memory, the following perhaps may be 
of more service. 
Rom, Cor, (2) 
G. E. P. C. 
Thess, (2) Tim. (2) Tit. 
Phile, Heh. 
Jas. Pet. (2) John (3) Jude 
Revelation. 
A constant, daily reading of the New 
Testament has been found to be fully as 
effective as either device. 


One of the signs of the breaking down of 
international barriers is the interchange of 
fashions between peoples who were for- 
merly supposed to be far apart in degrees of 
civilization. The style of banged hair of 
the northwestern Indians is now quite pop- 
ular in American cities. And the formerly 
much ridiculed foot dress of Chinese ladies 
has been imitated by so many English and 
American shoemakers, that it is no longer 
a cause of stumbling to the almond-eyed 
celestials alone, The Occidental medical 
journals are making protests against this 
latter innovation, on the score of its dan- 
gerousness. The Medical News says, ot 
this Chinese-American ladies’ shoe : 

The heel is made too small and too high, 
and is displaced forward. Its narrowness 
makes women unsteady in their gait, like the 
Chinese. Their equilibrium is unstable. Its 
height is still worse. It puts the sole on an 
inclined plane, as if the wearer were constantly 
going down a mountain; and how fatiguing 
that is, let any one say after a trial. It 
predisposes to falls. The foot sliding forward 
on to the toes doubles them up, producing 
painful corns on their upper surface. It 
throws the weight on the forefoot instead 
of the heel; . . . this twists the axis of the 
foot forward, and often produces painful con- 
tractures of the calf muscles, the anterior 
tibials, and even the muscles of the thigh, due 
to extra work required by the abnormal posture 
to maintain the body in equilibrium, and pre- 
vent it from falling forward. — 

Instances can be cited of falls, with 
serious and permanent injury, through the 
wearing of these shoes, ‘ There is but a 
step between me and death,” has a new 
meaning to a tripping young lady who 
has adopted this Chinese fashion of foot 
dress. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
AS A COOLING DRINK. Dr. M. H. 
HENRY, New York, says: “ It possesses 
claims as a beverage beyond anything | 
know of in the form of medicine, and in 
nervous diseases I know of no preparation 
to equal it.” 
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sé E can scarcely describe the depth and 


truthfuiness and power of his teach- 
jn ed Ape here. From the beginning to the 
end, «ith not more! ban two or three exceptions, 
what the author says is more than satisfactory. 
The volame is one more suited for study than for 
mere reading ; and yet, asr matter of 
style, it is fully equal to Canon Farrar’s popular 
delineation, w 4S , as regards wisdom, it is vastly 











MONG the many attem to present the 
Master's earth'y life, the ‘ Stud a2 ihe 
Life of Christ,’ by Principal Fairbe ny Beaty 
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4 t . beauty and charin of its. matter,”—The 
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a tuliness of development, a towing, 
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very gratifying gationalist. 
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evangelical and modern, and in thought 
and style of expression are stro clear, and 
ections and 


fresh. They do not Maes inare the 

arguments of skeptics, but ciearly Caries is to 

the author mere. oh @ mere mental a 
ted Presbyterian. 


iter 
tion.” —The Uni 








sé te volume has a special interest at this 
time for biblical students, as the Interna- 
nal Lessons year over the whole his- 
tory of our Lord upon t vol- 
ume is able, thoughtful, well reasoned. and often 
eloquent, and is # substantial contribution to the 
immense UC tology o1 the hour.”-Zion’s Herald. 
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The National Baptist. 
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TRY "THE COLDEN RULE. 


Best unsectarian Religious Family Weekly : 
8 pages, illustrated. On trial todan. 1, only 25 
THIS. | | ets. Address, GoLpENn RULE, Boston, Mass. 


Pou 
ag Bay HovER’S MANUSCRIPT Fares. 


SAVE YOUR EYESIGHT. 
HAVE COMFORT IN WRITING, 
AND A BLACKER MANUSCRIPT AT ONCE. 
H. L. LIPMAN, 51 8. 4th St., Philad’a. 
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Soa Pourth Ave. New ork City. 


SYMBOL GIFTS 


HARRY ANG 





T is fresh, strong, clear in statement. com- 
pact aud trausparent in style, without 
mM TS or a single instance of un- 


eadi The author = —_ pietely 


master of his subj , oe earn e how 
pe found the thougb t og he 
=. F pe to it. nitauetber “tie oo ard 


satisfactory discussion 
pe th, and critical questions iteived in 
the Evangelical histories of the birth, person- 
ality, miracles, Rosey al death, and resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, which the smepiiciam of ¢ the day 
has called aoe Universal: 














Published in a handsome 12mo volume, neatly 
bound in cloth. 


Price a - - 





For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail, 


=|, APPLETON & CO, Publisher 


1, 3, & 5 Bonp Street, New Yore. 





NOW READY! 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL : 


WITH TUNES. 
By 8. LASAR. 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL is a new collection 
of hymns and tunes for use in Sunday-schools, 
Seminaries, Colleges and other religious assem- 
blies, The Chapel Hymnal contains 225 HYMNS 
with appropriate TUNES, beautifull Y electro- 
typed, well printed on good p er and strongly 
bound, 

Price, $40 per hundred copies. 

Single copy, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 

&a@ Specimen pages sent free on application. 


taf & MAIN, 


at - - pram 76 7 Ninth Street, 
New ' York. 


FVE. MUSIC. BOOKS, 


@f avery superior character, for ase dur- 
ing the ensuing Fall and Winter. 


FOR 
The Peerless. sinered stnoous. 
(Price, 75 cis) A new, fresh, and every way desira- 
ble book, with abundant material for the instruction 
of singing classes, and for social singing. By W. O. 


Perkins. 
So Bells FOR COUMON SCHOOLS. 
ng . Price, 50 cents. 
Has had a year’s trial, with universal a 
multitude of —_ 8. Large variety o wide-awake 
songs. By L. O. Emerson. 


Light and Life. sunnayscnoots. 


(Price, 35 cts.) Great success has attended this ex- 
ceptioually ne collection, which has betore 
the public but a few months. Entl.us astic com- 
mendations wherever used. By R. M. McIntosh. 


The Choral Choir. F2e,oHous¢ 


(Price, $1.0.) It is the companion book to THE 
KERLKEss. is larger. and has a much greater num- 
ber of pieces for choirs. ‘Lhe singing ciass course is 
an agg as that in the smalier book. By W. O. 

erkips 


FOR 
The Welcome Chorus, 52% e3¢u 
(Price, $100.) This book, although of recent issue, 
has come to be regarded as a standard book for use 
in the higher schools. By W.S8. Tilden. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


©. H. DITSON & CO., 343 Broadway, New — 








approval, ina 





BOSTON CONSERVATORY 


METHOD FOR PIANO 


As taught at the Boston Conservatory of Music, 
JULIUs Ki: HBHRG, Directur, Its superiority con- 
sists ia its general ai rangement _ Tts _ of 
progressive exercises. Price, . 

SONGS OF ENGLAND. A cumpasion, to 
*Ciuster ef English —- which Las bad an 
unprecedented sale. Two hundred and fifty-six 
pages sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, boards, $2. 
EICH BERG'S VIOLIN METHOD. Used 
in Mr. Julius: Eichberg’s classes at the Boston 
Ponseowe Erion. and by = ~~ ire be 


Piantation | Songs. and Jubilee Hymns. 
By Sam Lucas, James Bland, C. A. White, Dan 
ew — Bloougood—ail favorites. Price 

+ paper, $1 00; beanie. $1.25 
DUETT GEMS. The popular works of Blake, 
Lange, Von Suppe, Budik, Soderma: neaaeereneeme 
and others, for piano forte, re 92.00 
GUITAR GEMS. A choice collection « t ‘the 
most Ly ular Vocal and Ins'rumeotal Music ar- 
ranged Guitar, by W. L. Haypen. Price, 
OLD TIME FAVORATES. A collection ot 
old and tamiliar tunes and melodies from ail 
pening, for Haws or cabinet organ. Price, 
2 $!.25; cloth, $1.50 
MODEL © LAs ROOK. y H. S. Perkins, 
for elementary classes, nonce ay choirs, musi- 
— ——— use, and _ — circle. 
ice 


WAHTIIE, SMITH & CO., Boston dod Chicago. 


$1.50 


TS 


|The Latest Sunday School ‘Song “Book 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA: 


This collection has been pronounced b Ere highest 
anthorities and ablest critics, to bea ma Kea improve- 
ment on the many books heretofore offered, 

= contains 192 pages, andsomely -—~ 
ft combines 339 hymns with m 
will be found some of the cholcest p Pry The 
tunes are tresh, attractive, and impressive, and the 
oo purely ape nree and appropria e. ‘his work 

n be used to atvantogs in pruyer and praise meet- 
ings, A Sheommon examination of this book is solicited 

before adopting any other, 


which 


Price per 100 copies, board covers, $30. 
Single copy in paper covers, by mail, 25 cents. 
Specimen pages sent tc any address on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth Street,| 81 Randolph Street, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








Bible Dictionary I0c, 


Complete encyclopedia of Bible trut!'s and 
Barretives. antiquities, geography, bing- 
raphy, and natural history ; correct pro- 
pusciation of words, original meaning— 
2,000 com plete articles ; over 500 eet 
nearly 100 cute; posta 

paid. 
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gether formingour Teachers Li 

whole nine for en tc. Cook, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WwW est Chestnut ya Akg <= = we Ay tor Boys 

wy years ofage, Chestnut St.,will open 

Sept. 18. No Kindergarten. Miss M. B, Cochran, Prin, 

Gune HILL SEMINARY tor young. Le 
J dies, Bridgeport, Conn, For circu 

the ai iss EMILY N N. 


M‘s M.S. Ly ig se E choot a Young Ladies, 
1519 Walnut St., Philadel om for the 
Fall Session Sent. 21. Home pnntis im 


HONOGBRAP HY, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
Catalogue of works, ba Phonographic alphabet 
and illustrations, for ners, sent on application. 
Address. Benn Pitman, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


MISS NOTT’ be Lose ‘and French Family 

Day School for Young 
Ladies, 3% Wall Street. Now Haven.Corn The 10th 
year begins Sept 20. Circulars sent upon application. 


TREEMOUNT SEMINARY—Norristown, Pa. 
ATROSIZKD by those desiring for their sons careful 
moral trainin: ing end thorough preparation for busi- 
ness or college. h school y ar commences Sept. 12, 
For circulars, address, JOHN W. LOCH Ph.D. 


West Uhestnut Street institute. 
Home School for Young Ladies, Tenth year begins 
Sept. 19, 1882, at 4u35 Chestnut Street, Weat Hla. 
MRS. ARDUS, Principal. 


F y Ladies 
Gannett Institute *(onton “mans. 
The 29th year will begin ee oe 27, 1882. 
For TAM, Pra and circular, apply to Go. Gan- 
NETT, A.M ncipal, 69 Ch ester Sq., Boston, Ma Masa. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY. 


Young Men and Boys thoroughly prepared for 
Coll or Busicess. Next term begins September 
13th, lost. Address, U. ALLEN, A.B. (Lond. Univ. 
Eng.), Principai, Bridgeton, N. J: 

IVERBSIDE FAMILY A: DDAY SCHOOL 

for Youug Ladies, Fo -wig Mass., ten mi es 

from Boston, will open Oct. 4, 1882. Pupils prepared 

for Wellesley and other colleges. Thorough English 

course. Best of home infinences, For circulars, ad- 
dress the Principal, Miss DELIA T. SMIT il. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


The term opens Sept. 6 i. Py catalogues = oo 
information address, S J BEEC 
Clerk of Faculty, Pt ae N.Y. 


Institute for Young Ladies. 


Th _— Preparato street, rand Collegiate ovr 
orough Pre pean ae eg! ee 
Also Music and Art, “gy ities 


es uDsU wwf 
pupils liaslted. Address, Rev. E. H.“UPPLEE, A. 


BOSTON SCHOOL or Menta Y. 
Fuil course TWO YEARS course year. 
The Delsarte system of gesture and a complete course 
ns Oct. 5. Application 



































of light gymnastics. Term 
1 Somerset St. ey Mass., October ist to 5th, 
from 10 to 2 A. M. ogues apply to R. R. 
— Prin. 





oo eansyivania f Military ry Academy, 


a _ Siodations Appointments 
uplete, _ ie -{Coltewinie Chemical, Civil En- 
conferred 


Col. CL THEO, HY ATT, President. 





facilities tor MUSIC and ART on unsur- 
= tor yy and aes pee a Session begins 
ptember 1882. Send tor ca 


E. Ss. FRISBEE, Die, Brectd-ue. 


barr FEMALE COLLEGE, 


a KG, PA. 


Hi 
ag any 
s apeaiain 
The Aas. "veuchers mie ct - 





Collegiate, a Semi- 
raduates young women 
poem est standard, 
J. ©. CALDWELL, D.D.. President. 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 


For Young Ladies, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS, 
Has accomplished instructors, ample cabinets, 


ave way superior facilities, In a location of un- 
rivaled beauty. Address 


Rev. ©. V. SPEAR, the Principal. 





_WARRING's BOARDING SCHOOL, 
aye ofall agen titted for . ¥.) Military — 
tate. Bo ° oe See usiness or Coll 
B. J. ian, writes : “For years 
fore our son te ender fp dag I knew from parents 
your training of the young. 
ursue studies in school any longer, we 
should t feel that to have him onder your instraction 
would be @ real blessing to him.” nd for circular 
with references, ) Terms, 3, $400. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Morristown, N. J., reopens 
Sept. 20th. Enlarged school- rooms and g symnas um, 
Large and attractive grounds. wy whe, 
in De department. Board and ition in engi 
and Latin, $460 For circulars ad 
Princiral. 


- . 
Blair Presbyterial poe 
SS non Tuesd May yar 
by caretul and horougt ins eae for Col- 
lege 0 A a Business. Adva ced studies for Y: 
nch, German. The si'uation is 
healthy and qpesutitul ; ; the home comfortable; the 


—— mod 1 terms for ministers and 
can “es D.G Oe A.M., Ph.D., Prin, 


LAIRSTOWN, New Jersey 
EDUCATION Ss:":tie 
Silegestodticn Ta Tnetruc- 


pnt henson ee at Oberlin 
ethene 
desta "Terai goon dan-asapes Sept We Cat 
en ‘erms 0} an, Meh - 





per annum, 








endar sent iH, Sec’y. 
OBEBLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music, Under the 

College — Full co of first-class in- 

stractors in . Voliee Culture, Piano, Organ 

= i conremnen ete, Class 


vate lessons, as prefe 


es OBERLIN 
RUTGERS COLLEGE. 


[Chartered 20° Queen's College” im 1779.) 
New Brunswick, x J. ny fr. N. York, on Pa R. 
Year examinations for admission) Sept. 20, 1882. 
A thoroughly equipped College. Seventeen ‘suc~ 
cessful professors; no inexperienced tutors. 
Boas emonee te for a I . aoe “as Kew 
Nngland co} Classical course, and thoroug 
Honorein tae in tests. Best methods. 
Pull ill ms of coins, photographs, 
pn Le Oy Ample provision for a ge te with 


vreseribed w ears. 
viThe pologeitc epartment is is i. act of tot Logis 
te premote 








lature the “* a 

the Mamanio Arte. - WE. eabinets. ; mataant Rall 

yo is each with Pall . 
ntfocialy ecvare —— pow in 
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seer tal ntormaton addrqe tty Puupers 6 este 





delivery. 
number. 


year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


FOURTH QUARTER: 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY for the fourth quarter of this year is now ready for 
It gives, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text, as 
On the cover is a picture of the interior of the Garden of Gethsemane. 
of picture helps to the lessons, including ‘‘ An Upper Room,” The Via Dolorosa, A Rock-hewn 
Tomb, Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives, The Superscription (in Hebrew, Greek and Latin), 
ete,, will interest scholars, as will also the fine map of Modern Jerusalem, 
are prepared with great care by persons skilled at the work, and will not be found dull or 
uninteresting te scholars, either young br old. 
of supplemental hélps to the lessons, an Order of Service, and appropriate lesson hymns. 

THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but.it is 
wonderfully cheap in view ot what it furnishes. 


in the last 
A group 


The lesson pages 


The Quarterly contains the usual number 


The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 


hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 
TO INTRODUCE IT, To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 
year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents; five copies, 18 

cents ; these rates which are much below cost, are only for NEW trial-orderg, Address, 
JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





upun the market. 


shipped ever 
promptly. 


26 wor 


moment's delay. 





Golden Tongue Reeds 


it is the most popt 
Upward of two thousand are being menufactured 


cod 


INO'TT'IC Ei. 


("On account of the enormous demand notice is hereby given that the 
price ae the 27 Stops 10 Full Sets 


Beatty’s Beethoven Cabinet Organ, 


will be advanced from $90 te $125 on and after September 11th, 1882 at 
midnight. Readers of this Newspaper who desire to secure the “Beethoven” 
at the old price, $90, must order immediately as the p 
¢ Lvanced to 8425 as announced. 


> 





at less than 5c. each until October 1:1. 


logue of the whole. 








1 Jensioa’s First l’rayer. 4 Ministering Children Part 
2 The King's Servants. Il. 
8 Dairyman’'s Daughter, 45 Nettie’s Mission; Little 
4 Whiter Than snow; Littie Margery. 
6 Alone in Lendon (Dot. | 46 ry's City Home. 
4 Lag of Cleverly. 47 The Poor Clerk. 
easic ; French Bessie.| 48 Pilgrim Street. 
Hi The Giant-Killer 49 Silver Sands. 
9 Ureuia's Girlhood 50 King Jack of Haylands. 
© Lost Gip ; Little Meg’a Chil- | $2 Li Brown Girl. (Letter. 
ll Newlyn House. (dren. | 52 Tom Gfeen ; The Tinker's 
12 Tem Gillies. 53 Mr. Henderson's Failure. 
18 What is her Name. 54 General Peg and Her ae 
Li Witlie's \oney- Box, 86 How the Buttoned 
6 Feru Gien. 56 Sadie’s Summer (. 
Sunbeam Suse vugaida’s Trials aod Tri 
Ha — Robin and Little May Joyee Harley. { 
Strings. 50 Fireside Ta'ks en 
bo Uidren of the Great King. Culldheod of sesus. (Part I 
@ Nellie's 61 Tempest Tese'd. 
y Soe ines re 
ma ble . psea o: 0 
6 bay Prone Wie ¢ oo ve w ae 
4 cy ‘on Daye sppen D 
% vedio Grant. 6 Twe ee 
26 Coming to the Light. o sone Sows le 
2 Deepdale End. @ Alice Br 
28 Wialfred Bertram. @ Fi cside T. on Genesis. 
% Life's Struggles, T@ Bight ts he. (Pant, 
30 Werk and W ages. Tl Frank fr 
Si Time Will Teil. n iymen. 
39 Adventures of Kwet. TS Keaneth, 
} s Ethel Linton, 1 Witline a 
from E, erkers. 
35 Through the Nocdie’s Rye. 76 A Commonpinaee Giri. 
36 Peter the Apprentice. 7 a Scheol- 
37 The Wood iceaee, 78 The Quartette (days 
38 Mrs. Dobbs’ Dull Boy. 79 Rob Vv n 
58 Bernie’s White Chicken; | 80 Luin Preston's Trials and 
@ Sheer off. (Bde May. Triumphs 
+1 Silver Keys r 81 Sadie’s School Life 
42 Truth is Always Best. 89 Playin ng at Living. 
43 \iinistering Children,Part I ' 88 Kenneth aud his Friends. 


First fifty-two reprints of the bes 
over 1,000 tea agaper 21. prices varying from 60c. to §..15; the whole fifty-two books original! y cost- 
ing $57.43, averaging $1.1044 each. Volumes from No. 52 to No. 104, written expressly for us, by the best 
sunday-schou! writers. Above lU4 partly new and partly reprints In printing so cheaply we do net 
sacrifice durability or quality. In point of fact, our cheap books will outlast the expensive ones. Being 
wire-gtitched, the leaves cau not come out unless torn out. The limp covers preserve the books better 
than the heavy board covers of the ordinary books. Being flexible they can be bent Lack, folded over, 
or even rolled without injury, making them almost Indestructible. Every book thoroughly sound and 
evangelical, but nothing sectarian or partisan. Each book 





Enormous Saving to Schools. 
Bc, 8. §, LIBRARIE 


84 Memoirs of a Mirrer. 


$5 Father's Lost win, 
8 No Fiction. 

90 Barebscks, 
Si,Margery Kramer the 
92 Tom Saunders. (City. 
98 Peg, of the Royal Guard, 
9% Girl Life at Willewvilie, 
95 Fred and Wis Friends. 

96 The ne Housekeeper. 
97 At Eli 

98 Clear the Way. 

c) parvo Christie's Bxperi- 


100 onal in the South. 
io) B Bearing. 


108 The Harker 
110 Christie's Old 
il Freak Oldfield. 


ms dies, 
118 True to his Colers. 
iM ~ Distil er's Daughter. 


lie Resket Rachel Webie’ ® Bxperi- 


117 Deing aad Dreamin 
118 Mesmer Herring's Gbloken. 
119 Bro + Home, 

12@ Our P land other steries, 
i$] Bashel and the S 0. 

12% Cobwebs and Cables. 


uum bered and containing 
CATALOGUE. 





193 Fearndale. 


Brie 2 will positively be 
ar Organ ever placed 
and 
days. Factory running day and night to fill orders 
mit by Bank Draft, Post Office Mone 
pre-paid and the instrument will ‘be securely box: 
Address or call upon 


DANIEL F,. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


Order, or by Express 
and shipped without a 





The enormous expense of the Sunday-schooil 
Morary a thing of the past. §2 to $3 now buys 
&@ Sunday school library which before cost $4@ 
® Lo $65. The largest and besiof Library Books 
t books written. Selections from 


deacriptive cata- 


1% yy mages Lad, 
in b Buy = Yeurd 
our Own 2, Chortton 
= Grandmothe: Dear, 
28 Jennie’s Geranium. 
is The Brewer's Family. 


190 Bidae: 

181 Fro; oe an ‘s Little Brother. 
138 Jessie's Struggies. 

188 er Treasures. 


184 Jessi Dyson: John Worth, 

186 Faith 4) 

186 Scamp a: 

18T Caleb io Oleek, and 
ether stories 


198 Millertea Poorte. 
14@ Duties and Duties. 
- ee Carse of Telfourd. 


Cousins. 
148 Under the Curse of the 
“ Rengeate Pilgrim's Preg 
0 Louis” Seheoe! Days. 
i Biossom and !light. 
4 Onadle Lixhted by the 
183 


Bruey. 
.| 4 History of a Shilling, Toll, 
and Trust, 


156 Wee Donald, Chipa, 
156 Digging a Grave with « 
ite Blind 
May. 


| Prices, (until October) postpaid, 5 or more books, 6 cents each; 10 or more, &}; cent each; 20 or 


more, 53¢ cents each; 30 or more, 5} cents each; 50 or more, 5 cents each; 


1000r more, 4% cents each; 


} 200 or more, 43¢ cents each. After October Ist, 40 per cevt. advance on account of large imvesim: nt. 
Lregagy EXCHANGE SystTx&M.—Simple plan of keeping track of the books, whieh does awny with 


much of the usual machinery, and cosis only 17¢ cents additional. 
take in a volume of the library—which answers to preserve from wear and keep book clean 


This is an envelope large enough to 


has mite 


condensed catalogue of books, library rules, blank for name of member and 4 simple arrangement for 


keeping traek of books wanted, books taken, and books returned, 


Sample Book and Bnvelope, 4 cents. 


We also publish a Sunday-school Teachers’ Library of nine yolumes, choicest books far teachers, 


including Bible Dictionary, Commentary, Compendium of Teaching, eic., 
post-paid @Teachers’ |+ible, most complete published, Oxford pilates, gilt-edge, only $i.su. 


10c. each; whole library, 8e., 


Reward 


cards, TURRE 26c. packages for 6c. Sunday-school papers in such shape that every bome gets 


FIVE 


songs. old and new tune combi uation, to sing at sight. DAVID C. COOK, 4 


per week in piace ef one, with mu extra cost. Also Graded Lessom Melp-, with lessen 


Adams St., Chicago, fi. 








In ordering goods, or in making 4 
will oblige the as well as 
‘in The School Times, 


tiser, by stating that 


concerning bie senay Fepeenapeentag tigen! one you 
you saw the advertisement 





SOVEATIONSL. 


“SHORTHAND S2¥y200.3° Scent 


~~ CLASSICAL L aad yh ga 
247 8S. Thirteenth 8S 
Re-opened Sept. i8th. J. W. FALKES, 5. D., Principat. 


Wt IST CH CHESTNUT ST. SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies and Children, 1707 Cheatnut St., Phila. - Pa. 
will re-op. n Oct. 2, Miss M. B. Cochran, brine'na 


[awe 3 FEMALE COLLEGE, “Mes 
’ ost a i w. 
ey Pp. woke, A. Te? Presidente 


M an Park = ilite Academy, 


eure scorers for 
coliege, Be Rolentife choot. or or Busi to Capt. 
Cook Lam ae “ ~ catalogue. 








Principal, Morgan Park, 





Oakland Female Institute 


will 13, a 
Ww. P TUBER, Principal, Ne Norristown, Pa. 


‘VASSAR COLLEGE. 


PovueHKEEPsI&£, N. Y. A complete coll 


course 

tor women, with Schoois of Painting and Music, and 

a preparatory ae gi er - rs Catalogues sent 
CaLDWELL, D.D., President. — 





SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
= Locust Str vet, Phitudetphin. 
Opens September 2th. Six boys will be taken into 
the inently of the Princ: pai. 
GEORGE F. MARTIN, A.M. 


HIGHLAND HALL, 





RLS AND YOUNG LADIES, 
Hinhiond’| Pee (DL) on Lake Michigan. 2% a 
from Chicago. 7th year. Fal! seasion begins Sept. 20. 


ddress, NATH’L BUTLER, A.M., Prin. 


TEACHER'S LIBRARY 


Nine books, !ncluding Bible Dictionary, Commen- 
tary on M rk, Compendium of bone my 7 ete. ; books 
worth 7he te él5: each. Price ite, wt whole nine. 
0c. DAVID C. COOK, 4 Adams St, Chicaun, 


WAR IN ‘AMERICA. 


THE IMPENDING SURRENDER OF OUR 
COMMON ENEMY. 


Six Years of Constant Warfare Rewarded by 
Substantial Victory and High Public Ap- 
preciation Heretofore Withheld. 


The Enemy Silenced and Terribly Crippled by the Uner- 
ting Aim of Artillery at Fort Heraid. 














A PANIC AMONG THE UNITED STATES MAIL 
USURPERS. 
THE ENEMY RECKLESSLY LOAD THEIR GUNS WITH 
MUD, NO POWDER OR BALLS TO BE FOUND. 


The Mad all Exhausted ~ the Resalt is, 
as a Miemish App: ars m the Spot- 
less Linen of the G>liaa: S Welaasesr 
for ny United states 

Department. 


For Uitest afficiat trformation from the Seat of War, 


“FORT HERALD,” 
912 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organs, 27 stops, $125. Pianos, $297.50. Fac- 
Beatty’ 8 tory runn’nag day and night. Catalogue free. 
ress Daniei F. Beatty. Washington, N. J. 


PIANOS &? Hy <1 Pune stool and rood iui) 

ORGANS | ORGAN, Stout and Book 
Warranted Six ately meee Pahere 

HORACE WATERS & CO.., 326 B’way, N. Y. 

















. S. Banners. 


kinds at lowest prices. Send 

lescription of iust what you want, 

and we will give estimate. Fine 

silk banner, fringe and pole (plated tips), for $6. Let- 
terin, in gold. 


DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams St., Chicago. — 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Betis of Pure Copper and Tin for Churche 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, ILL* 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel,8chvoi, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals. 


WENEELY & C6., WEST TROY, W. Y. 
¢ A 70 


: m0 Lior Oh 


‘eel October ist, $4.75 ly yea library of 108 

- ames of choicest #1 to $1.20 Sunday- 
1 beeke, sent postpaid. Pooks »!\ cat- 
omued an! masperer, put.opi. pamphiat 
Ptr teeta Hitht and floxitin — 
most expensive. One h anéred and 

books now issued. Cotalogue f on. 

| Ey beek and library exchany @, 8 cents 


advanee afie: September 
Da 
scnee! 





















ovat. 
1D €. @@OK, Revolurio n Sur day 
Publisher, Adame Streei, Chicago. 





Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder tor $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $150. These 
binders nave been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete, Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES. PuBLisHgR, 
726 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL BAS 12 Published 
weekly 4 pt — the follow! which include 


“ 9 copies. 156 «(* 














a y rates, 
Sadtdons a may be made atany time to a club, at the 
at which the club, as frst formed. ould 
ibecribe a 


rata tor the time of their subscriptions, 
on aan pa for my whether nD . ee & package 
dress, or sent separate % embers of 
the. club, will be discontinued at the expiration of the 
subscri 


oepnee. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not onl. ote post- 
office to which they wish \t sent, but also the one to 
which i it has been sent. All addresses should inclad 


How to Introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT AND MAIL IT. 





f 


to your offer, V ¢ 


Name .....+- <osch 


( 
seeetwere 





AA A Oe On 


Jonny D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 

the paper for three months ad, trial, aad encloses herein 50 cents to Pe for the same, according 
/. 7A 

cf 


ea ih 


Regoives ces evccveccovecccas polices Hhoceesecvceccecceces 
PPP eee See eeeeeeeeerereseees 


Ufo eeeeseene eeecccccccscssscoses . 


Seeeeseroseeseesece 








both county and state, 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club 
subscri n, in connection with which bis name has 
not before been known to the Fee meme? will please 
give the name of the person the paper or 
papers have heretofore been se 

ubscribers wishing to oh The Times to their 
triends, can have specimen copies sent free from this 
office to any address. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON JON LEAF. A separate leaf 
for every Sunday in the year. 
100 copies, one — pebewe 





200 QO FOBP cone seen ccncccessccgsenvececececee 
Less than 100 cnples at same rate, Orders not taken 
for less than one calendar month, 


pus fay tg rely UARTERLY. Contains the 
three months, with colored map. beautiful 
Ln and ‘Seocensinen musie, etc., etc. 
00 copies, one year ( four quarters) 
ony copy, one year (four quarters).... 
100 copies, three months (one quarter) 
Under 10 copies, three months 


THE QUESTION LEAF. A 
Sunday. P 








leaf for each 
nted on writing paper, and requiring 
written answers to questions on the lesson. 

4 copies, one mon 


ear $9.60 
Less ons 100 copies at same rate, Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Ro 
London, EF. ©, Crwit eon d The American Sun School 


nel newsdealers, twopence, 
as will also he Pockobare’ Quarterly, ‘lee tourpence. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 

The unltorm rate tor ordinary advertisements is 5 
cents per agat® live (14 lines to an inch), each inser: 
tion, ee I for one Mane or more excepting for the 
months of N: vember and December. During these 
months there being a g's large extra Greniation, ether 
witha rom ot ad ng av ony 2 for its columns, 
the rat: 1 be 4 cents pet gente line, Advertise- 
e Ser ai 


ments —-— By. ¢ B but me | 
trough Novem will be cha ged at 
the i rate for the <j" nl for those months, 
The rate for R olen Notices pe, leaded 
in the Business De ment will be $1.00 count 


line for each inse: and for Spec 
ate) 50cents per line odors each insertion at any season. 
concerning Su.scriptions or Advertisements 
should be ‘addressed to 
JOHN D WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FANCY WORK @,2°Pottorns sor srtust Novae 


Work, Ki directions tor mak 
ee reine rocker na and Knitted Work patter | 
for Hand Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, Mat, Oak Leas Lace, 
Piano Cover ele, Tells how to make South ith Nonsaton, 
bys. ine, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin and Feather 

ete, "Price 460, or 12 three-cent stamps; 4 Books, $1. 





WORSTED CROSS-STITOH PATTERNS, . 


BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work,etc. Bor 
ders, Oorners, Flowers, Birds, Animais, Pansies, 
Biork, Deer, Roses, ee, ene. Onmic 
ks. 9), 41 


38 
8A ’ 
zi bane 


ste. Price, 25 
10 cta. pein tomer ai for 18 
a GALLS, Lynn, Mass., 


we Sure a ere PROVED °% 





SIMPLEST & BEST SEWING MACHINE is" THE | 





Perfect in every 200,000 soid yearly. 


every particular. 
NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., 
30 Union Square, N. Y. 
\ Chicago, Itls,, Orange, Masa, or Adanta, Ga. 


. WARNER BROTHERS 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


reat superiority 

ine over horn or 
Creare has induced 
us to use it in all our 
leading Corsets. 


$10 REWARD 
will be paid forany cor- 
set in which the Cora. 
line breaks with siy 
montas ordina we 
Price by mai 
(coutill), $2.50; ‘Abdou: 
oF al, 0 sh Cori 
ne 
oF or Flexible Hip, $1.25 


a a sae by ‘eclane 
merchan 








Bew nue ot worthless” 
imitations boned with 


WARNER RRO’S.. 372 Broadway. N. V- 
BALL'S sith LTH es 


Is made RSI Adjustable 
to any form by a new and novel 
arrangement in construction, 
and is the most COM FORT A. 
BLEand PERFEOT Fit. 
TING corset known. 

Is Approved by the Best 


Physicians, 
For sale by at leading dealers 


<\) PRICE BY MAIL, #1 50 
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ERY si on FO MARION by e 
MONEY REFUNDED NAW ARMONK LO: | 


all 
Ts 2, ESTE sey 
: ado EF ECTED REMARKABLE CURES, which are 


[ wide atte’ 
HAS BEEN OSEE™ by nny sop 2. Re, abn 


fe ets) 


ts curative pm pd gh n rom many 









. Conpumption: Asthins, 
an atarrh, Dyse 
d , eb pepe ha a» “Wiocnadiie, 


Dervous and organic centres, 










we refer by ission, 
we We We bave the mek ane uivocal 
y persons 2 
MF Syd have to 
eThere is no doubt as to the genuine- 
—Boston Journal ef Commerce. 
treat NT contains two months’ supply, 
rections i, 
me: Sins fe Rc me 
rite for ma 
TARKEY & 








ADMINISTERED. ai Mae 1102 ae Girard St.. Prilsdeishia, Pa. 

















They are the STAND 

1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops 
——~“cultivation. Ask your a hee ga for them in originel 
sees card for prices and Catalo Address 

rt] & SONS. Bh and 238.S ath Street. Philadelphia. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL 


TO EVEXY 


UBNDREP, gut SEED STORE man's coo 


It is manifest that from GOOD SREDS 
ONLY can Good V 


tables be obtained 
The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
as been substantiated beyond ail question. 
ARD for Quality. Over 
under our own 

vol sealed 








of Knitting 5 
Rules me | the a for Knitting » sik S Stockis 
Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, Laces, etc., cekings_Safiens to 


any address on receipt of 6 cts. in postage stamps or taal 


THE Brain RD *. ARMSTRO ong ¢ CO. = 


Market St Phi 


_MORGAN & HEADLY, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
* 


Diamonds\= 


N. W. cor. Tenth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, 
(ESTABLISHED 1848,) 


“er mounted Solitaire Diamon 
atngs "rom hae yf a! elias toten will a them b ty 









> cae FOR SELECTION orn eam or 
BEFERENCE. 





SAVE YOUR PLATED WARE WITH 





WHICH 


Does Not Abrade nor Scratch the Surface, 
But is the Quickest, Most Effective Polisher in use 
tor Nickel, Sliver and Plated Ware, Plate Glass, and 
Show Cases. 


Beware of imitations and articles repre- 
sented as identical with it. or as gaod! 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
mn a thorough knowledge 
ion of 





cocoa, 
oa ey with a 
may a ve us were hea’ 
by the Jud ous use of such articles of diet that a con- 
tution may poetry. built ee any! sire enough 
to resiet every tende be Sms 4 sub- 
tle malad.cs are 


many a tatal shaft L | keeping ourselves Sa actin 
jhe a pores by it. and a properly nourished fram: 


Made po dagen with hyn water or milk Sold in 
tins only (4¢-™. and BO 


James Epps & Co., Homceopathic Chemiisis, 
London, Bugiaud. 


_ MAKE HENS a. 


rene ish Veterinary n 
wave Li n i! country, ways that mos he a the the Horse | 
ders here are ess trash. 














GBT 4 BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER 


Set of sat Tuiaicanely Gheridan's Condi. 


rood. neta everywhere ap tame lo mall Ge nt 
| SUSE SARIPS. | 5, JOHNSON @ 00,, Boston, Mass 


THE BP ANGEE FS CONAR ),co’s 


/ROSES 


ace I ay 4 POT PLANTS, specially pre- 
for House Culture and Winter Bioom. 
jellvered | ote by mail, postpaid,at all post offices 
& splendid vari oor ae ee choice, all labeled, for $1; 
=e for $2; 19 for 26 for $4; 35 for $5; 75 for 
0; $100-for $13. We CIVE a Hand 
Present of Choice and Vaiuabie ae cas Free 
order. Our NEW 


Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp. tl ere all 
THE DINCEE Phas CONARD — 
Rose G Growers, | West Grove, Chester Co., Pp 










ZELOwERS | 


GF FOR THE HOUSE. 


The Autumn number of Vick’s Flora! Guide, contain- 
ing a full list of Bulbs for Fall Planting, and Flowers 
for the House, with Conareptane oF of Hvacinths, Tulips, 
Lilies, and all Bulbs and Fall Planting in the 
Rarden, » just pousenes, and free to al! on appication. 
ustomers => © ordered Iniths last fall wil receive it 
without eect = JAMES WEEK, Rochester, N.¥. 


Rectangular & | uare Box 
avant beet 


othe lon luside yw Ay and 
Six sizes of ot 

d made. Three 
of the Lever Butter Worker 
made. Best material used, 









and every Churn —- Butter 
Worker y 
as represented. One C Churn 








AND GRAZING LANDS aa ys ON 
wwe Northern Pacific R.R. 


in MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MCNT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS 
HERMANN TROTT, GEN. LAND Act. 
_MENTION THIS Paper. Bate: ie Paut, MINN. 


The Best 18 bin 
cheapest. Dlus- 
trated price tist 
free. THER AULTMAN & TAYLOR 00O., Manatield.O. 











In ordering goods, or in making con- 
will obliga Praha, wl the rele, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


ee 


THE ROAD IS STEEP. 


[From Excelsior. }j 
The path bestrewn with flowers ; 
The crowd’s applause; ambition’s visioned j joys; 
The couch of ease ; and pleasure’s gilded toys ;— 
This portion is not ours, 


Like Israel’s ancient sage, 
Forth from the world’s gay pageantries we go; 
The desert’s sterner discipline to know ;— 
There is our heritage. 


Sorrow and toil and pain ;— 
There are the portal, and beyond there lies 
The land we see not with our tear-dimmed eyes, 
Where they who serve shall reign. 


Ours is the field of strife ; 
The trumpet call ; the foeman’s dark array ; 
By night the vigil, and the fight by day ;— 
So we march on to life. 


Past many a rocky shore 
Our bark niust ride o’er the wild billows’ crest; 
Ere, in the haven of eternal rest, 

We anchor evermore. 


Flinging earth’s gauds behind, 
We press with straining eyes and lab’ring breath 
To the bright goal, where an unfading wreath 
The victor’s brow shall bind. 


On, on, with tired feet, 
We toil on ice-clad peak and burning plain, 
Till the blest city of our rest we gain, 

And walk the golden street. 


When hope is changed to sight, 
Life’s darkest sorrows from afar shall seem 
Like the dim phantoms of a troubled dream 
In the full morning light. 


SERVICE AND REWARD. 


| Samuel Cox, D.D,in The Expositor. ] 


The true reward of loving trath and 
seeking after righteousness is not outward 
happiness, but inward peace; not easy 
temporal conditions, but permanent eleva- 
tion of character and aim; not a wage 
which we may take and spend in a few 
days or years, and dfter that be none the 
better for it, but an interior wealth which 
will accumulate the more the more we 

d it, and for which we shall always be 
the better and the better off... . Love of 
truth and devotion to simple and noble 
ways of life may not bring us, we have no 
right to expect that they should bring, the 
kind of success, prosperity, reputation, or 
honor which most men seek; for these, 
tmstead of quickening our perception of 
truth, m ht only dull it, instead of elevat- 
ng our foal of conduct, might only lower 
it. And if they would dull the inward eye 
and lower the tone of our life, we do not 
and cannot desire them, since to these 
would be to lose our truest an highest 
reward. On the other aed 4 pain, loss, 
sorrow, bereavement, the ill will and ill- 
word of men who love the world and the 
world’s law, may and should drive us 
to seek truth and righteousness more 
earnestly than ever, and to rest in them as 
the supreme, the only satisfying and en- 
during good. And if they do, if they 
open our eyes more widely to the value of 
truth and nerve our hearts to a more stead- 
‘ast pursuit of righteousness; if, as we 
stand stripped and wellnigh alore, we feel 
that little but our own life is left us, and 
that no consolation or resource is open to 
us but to make that Jife as pure, noble, 
serviceable, and kindly as we can, the 
very things which were once most hateful 
to us become welcome; our loss is our 
gain, our sorrow must turn to joy. We 
shall feel our kinship with prophets and 
righteous men, and acknowledge that we 
have received their reward—a reward in- 
finitely more precious than any or all the 
gifts of earth and time ... 

And, last of all, I should like to raise 
this question : Are we not apt to pity the 
prophets and righteous men of our own 
day a little too much, and to mourn more 
than is good for them or for us over the 
hard fate of the statesmen, poets, artists, 
men of science and men of letters, preachers 
and divines, who were before their time ; 
who saw truths their neighbors did not see 
and would try to make them see them; 
who disceovered ideals of life larger and 
higher than those which were currently 
entertained and which were endeared by 
long use and wont, and even to press them 
on a stiff-necked and reluctant generation ? 

As we look back on the years in which 
these noble spirits were slighted, thwarted, 
reviled, condemned, we grieve over the 
wrongs, sufferings, ‘and persecutions they 
were called to endure from men unworthy 
to tie their shoes, and glow into hot indig- 
nation against those who so evil entreated 
their wisest teachers, their most generous 
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hesiaineds And perhaps we 
pity men to whom we owe so mu 
to resent the ill-usage they received. . 
Sach men, themselves being witness, are 
often the better for the very neglect and 
opposition they encounter; for they are 
driven in upon themselves and on the 
truths they have seen, the ideals of con- 
duct they have framed; they are com- 
pelled to test and re-test them ; their faith 
in them deepens; their advocacy of them 
grows more ardent and irresistible ; they 
are loved by a few even more cordially 
than they are hated by the many, loved all 
the more because of the unjust hatred to 
which they are exposed; and at last they con- 
quer all opposition, and secure an influence 
which is all the wider and the more potent 
because it has been secured by conquest. 
But what we have chiefly to mark is that, 
all the while the strife goes on, before they 
conquer, and even though they should 
never conquer, they get their reward, get 
it in fall. God pays them if man does not 
—pays them liberally, lavishly—in that he 
gives them a surer vision of the truths 
they teach and a firmer p of them; or 
in that he gives them » laa conception 
of what Righteousness includes, and a 
devotion to it which fills and absorbs their 
whole soul. This is the prophet’s reward ; 
this the reward of the righteous man. And 
if they have this, what more can they ask, 
save that al/ the Lord’s people shouid be- 
come prophets ? 

In proportion as they are true to their 


ht to 
, and 


~ high calling, they will be content with their 


true reward; content? nay, elate, as those 
whom Gud, not man. has crowned. In the 
very proportion in which they are not con- 
tent, but harp on the sacrifices they once 
made, the wrongs they once endured, and 
the dangers they once confronted, we may 
be sure that they lack the true prophetic 
character. The men who are forever 
recalling and bewailing what they have 
suffered and lost by their fidelity to convic- 
tion—and it must be sorrowlully admitted 
that there are some such men among those 
who have been the champions of neglected 
truths and despised ideals—are too often 
men who have grown fat on their losses 
and risen to distinction by their very = 
secutions, And their eternal lament 

but prove that they are not true followers 
of Him who was and is the Truth, and yet 
had not where to lay bis head. 





CHRISTIANITY AND BUSINESS. 


{From Cbristianity’s came by Herrick 
Johnson, D.D.| 


Diligence in heshneen may be a means 
of grace. Earnestness in a lawful calling 


: —good men sometimes call it worldliness. 


It is not that, if the man’s Christianity is 
making him earnest. If that go with him 
int» his toil, inspiring him with exaltea 
motive, he cannot fail to be earnest. And 
instead of his business being a hindrance 
to his piety, he will find it a help, and as 
good as prayer. For to work in one’s 
appointed sphere, and with right motive, 
is to be religious ; to do a religious thing, 
as religious as to pray. 

Understand me. I do not disparage 
devotional duties. They are vital. God 
help the man who does not take time to 
enter his closet and suut his door. And if 
we did not have these rest and worship 
days we call our Sabbaths, we should be 
swept utterly away from our moorings, out 
upon a sea of worldiiness. But we are in 
this world, citizens of it, sharers of its 
duties, compelled to take hold of its daily 
work. And after all allowances are made 
for other elements, it is work that rears 
monuments, that builds nations, that wins 
battles, that achieves political victories, 
that carries causes of any kind anywhere. 

Genius is a good thing, but industry is 
a better thing. The plodders in the end 
are the men of achievement. The Obarch 
is not a sponge. Christians are not 
sioners. Piety is notasentiment. Lite is 
a battle. Religion is business ; and a first, 

rate Christian need not be a fitth-rate man 
of business. 

Cnrisuianity says: Whatsoever thy hands 
find to do that is lawful to be done, do it 
with the whole heart. But do it to the 
glory of God! Be unworldly at your 
world’s work. Let not the present and 
the earthly absorb you. Hold all things 
as not your own. Take them and use 
them, and be the master of them, not their 
slave. Christianity prescribes no law for 
dress, for amount of business, for extent of 
possessions. Ic establ:shes the great prin- 
ciple of unworldliness, enjoins the being 
uninslaved by earthly things , saving, Let 
them that buy be as though ey pos- 
sessed not; that is, so possessing that the 
loss ot the thing{possessed will not be like 





taking away one’s all; but shall leave the 
soul calm, free, cheerful, master of itself, 
and content by ‘the grace ‘of God. Buying, 
possessing, accumulatin this is not 
worldliness. But doing this j in the love of 
it, with no love of God paramount, eek 
it so that thoughts of eternity and of Go 
are an intrusion; doing it so that one’s 
spirit is secularized in the process; this is 
worldliness, Let a man beware of this. 
It will eat out his piety as inevitably as he 
lives and allows it. 

Get rich if you will. In so doing, you 
take great risks. But Christianity dows 
not say to any man, You must be worth 
only so much; extend your business only 
so far. It says, Use your riches for the 
glory of God; let them be set loosely out- 
side of you, "while the Christ is inside 
regnant and apes 3 If they once 
lace, woe to you! And you 
can tell whether they ‘have your Lord’s 
place or not. Any man can easily decide 
whether his business is being done in the 
name of the Lord Jesus. If it unfits him 
for devotion, keeps him out of his closet, 
leaves him no time for a thrusts itseli 
into his hours of worshi it secularize 
him, so that his religion ta intrusive, 
whenever it peers into the store, the office, 
the shop, the counting-room, on a week 
day, an he show the door to it with a 
“ Begone! away with you! You belong 
to Sunday ;” if it burden him with cares 
and anxieties ; if it make him hard, zrasp- 
ing, close-fisted, reluctant at outgoes and 
eager for incomes, quick for further invest- 
ments in stocks and estates, but slow and 


doubtful about investments where the Lord | | 


is security ;—then Christianity has little to 
do with the business and little to do with 
him. If he enlarge his business by cor- 
rupting his religion, and swell his Snjenes 
“4 starving his soul, the balance sheet will 
be woefully against him in the final reck- 
oning. 
But a means of grace, a promoter of 
godliness, is that business done in the 
name of Jesus, in the spirit of consecra- 
tion ; its gains made useful in a Christ-like 
way, its ventures all baptized in prayer, 
its extension sought only as a means to 
greater good, its whole conduct and char- 
acter and profit decided by considerations 
pertaining to the next world, as well as to 
this. Seest thou a man diligent in such 
business? Heshall stand before the King. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday Schooi 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may 
desire to use them : 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 

CONSECRATION. 

FAITH. 

TRUST. 

HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE 

PRAISE GOD. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST, 

THE BEATITUDES, 

THE CREATION, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE 
( r Service). 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Samples, 5 cents 
each. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 
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SHAW, "APPLIN & C0.) 
bias: Church and Lodge Furniture 


27 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


-SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS. 


Made of Merino and a 3 ow one Beautiful Designs, 


ey ey 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 
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—S 
Fighting Fire with Fire. This may be a good 
policy on a blazing prairie, but it will not answer with 
the fevered human system. Irritating medicines ex- 
asperaie and intensify all complaints of the stomach 
or the boweis. Never take a drastic evacuant tor in 
dige-tion or constipation. Administer instead Tar- 
RANT’'S SELTZER A PERIENT, which is at once a febri- 
fuge. a cathartic, and an ie a ant, and = a soothing 
and healing effeet upon the isorde-ed viscera. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








= ll IMPROVED ROOT BEER 
25c. Package makes 5 gallons of a de- 
I‘cious, wholesome, sparkling Temperance bever- 
ae ah Ask oe druggist, or sent by mail for 25c 
. E. HIRE N. Dela. Ave,, Philadelphia, Pa 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS,—Hereatter, when requested to do so, we shall send the papers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its mem 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers roe the post-office each week, an 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office Aes however, a portion of the teachers of a school at their pets 
matter from one post-office, and others of the 8AME sCIIOOL get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to two or more offices, if The 
enbacription A ss are a8 poy ollows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to niné copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 

FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the a ge of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
give to such schools the benefit of lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
tow rate of one dollar per copy a vain. e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school is than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the capertetuaioas that the number ot 
copies ordered in the club is not lees than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 
Tr Sel aamaa ties dat bndnn ide Gee ad in making up the number for a club. 

If a school is kept open during only a portion . the 3 can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost onl $1.28 to bums supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do wi A the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE.—To hel samy the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any 
teacher of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally used, we will send, free of charge, as many specimen copies of the 


paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a trial, and yet put them 
under no obligation to continue taking it. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A good illustration of the Christian’s Guide to the 
Land of Promise is given to our readers by Mr. 
Edward L. Wilson, out of his desert experiences. Mr. 
Wilson went to the East to secure a series of photo- 
graphs from the lands of the Bible; and he has 
returned well supplied with illustrations, both visible 
and verbal. 





It is well to consider the fact, that the truest test 
of beauty is its moral basis. Mr. Max Hark re- 
emphasizes this truth in his “ Ethics and sthetics 
in Literature,” on another page. Yet, after all, there 
is no need to fear the lower test proposed by the dis- 
ciples of the lower school of modern ssthetics—“ art 
for art’s sake.” Any work of literature or art, and 
any human face, which lacks the evidence of a moral 
basis, lacks the truest beauty. To compare, for 
example, the faces of Longfellow and Oscar Wilde 
would be conclusive. Longfellow’s face is attractive 
to the lover of the beautiful. Wilde’s is repulsive, if 
not disgusting ; and the same may be said of the 
poetry of these two representative poets. The same 
might agdin be said, in a degree, of Whittier and 
Walt Whitman. No face can be beautiful that is 
either gross or soulless. 


“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till 
thou return unto the ground,” is a declaration made 
true anew to every child of Adam. No man gains 
even his daily bread—material, mental, or spiritual 
bread—without toil or struggle of some kind, Even 








if he is fed on manna from heaven, he must get up 
early in the morning and go about to gather the 
manna, “every man according to his eating;” and 
what he overgathers for to-day will not shield him 
from the need of toil to-morrow, unless to-morrow is 
one of God’s appointed rest days. Any man who 
attempts to escape this law of God must sweat for 
his folly in refusing to sweat for his bread. As John 
Foster says: “All pleasure must be bought at the 
price of pain. The difference between false pleasure 
and true is just this: for the true, the price is paid 
before you enjoy it; for the false, after you enjoy it.” 


No book has had as much learning directed against 
it as the Bible. No book has been found as free 
from flaws as the Bible. Men who have had a great 
reputation for learning have marred their reputa- 
tions without marring the Bible, through making a 
direct issue with some of the declarations of that 
book. Dr. Howard Crosby speaks vigorously on 
this point, to our readers, reminding them of the 
unwisdom of trusting to the claimed wisdom of the 
learned men of the latest school of irreverent Bible 
criticism. A quaint New England preacher of a 
generation ago, protesting against the braggart claims 
of this sort of critica, said to the young clergymen 
whom he was addressing: “These are learned men, 
brethren. They talk loudly about their knowledge 
of the original languages, while they deny all knowl- 
edge of original sin. But, brethren, beware of any 
man who philologically and exegetically knows more 
than God knows. He is a dangerous man, brethren.” 





One of the commonest excuses for evil-doing—an 
excuse made for one’s self or for another—is that 
there was some inducement to do wrong. If a man 
becomes a drunkard, it will be said that he had trouble 
in his home or in his business, and that he drank to 
drown his sorrow. If a business man, or a trusted 
official, is detected in forgery and robbery, it will be 
said for him, that he “ became involved,” and sought 
to “shield his good name.” If it can only be shown, 
or suggested, that the man thought he was going to 
gain by wrong-doing, it is supposed to be something 
in his favor. But, after all, it is an- open question 
whether a man whose instincts are on the right side 
is not more blameworthy for doing wrong, than the man 
who has never had a thought in favor of theright. A 
Shakespearean critic says of Proteus in The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona: “He was of that very numerous 
class of men who would always be virtuous, if virtue 
would accomplish their object as well as vice ; who pre- 
fer truth to lying—when lying is unnecessary ; who have 
a law of justice in their own minds, which, if they ‘can’ 
observe, they ‘ will,’ but ‘if not,’ if they find them- 
selves poor, erring mortals—which they infa)libly 
do,—they think, 

‘Their stars are more at fault than they.’” 
The poorest excuse of all—even if it be the common- 
est—for any transgression, is that it was done for 
purposes of self-interest. Self is the last thing in the 
world to sin for. 


Not a few illustrations of important truth are given 
to us in Bible references to the birds ; and from time 
immemorial the birds have figured im fable as 
teachers of lessons worth remembering. Nor are all 
the lessons yet learned which birds can teach us, An 





item is even now going the rounds of the press, of a 
canary in the Northwest, which, on being given its 
liberty in a room, flew to the mantel and looked into 
a mirror. Thinking from what he saw that he had 
found a mate, the bird went back to his cage and 
brought a seed for the stranger. Receiving no 
response to his proffered courtesy, he essayed a song, 
pausing now and then between notes, to watch the 
effect of his greeting. Finally the disappointed 
canary went back to his perch, and, with downcast 
look, remained silent for the rest of the day, as if 
grieved at heart over his loss of hoped-for com- 
panionship. No wonder the bird was disap- 
pointed. The first glance into that mirror was an 
entrancing one ; a longed-for treasure was there. If 
the bird had stopped with looking, he might not have 
been undeceived as to his finding. The imaged 
companion could have remained to him as an ideal 
mate. But applying a crucial test, he found that 
the fair seeming was only a show. It was no real 
mate that he saw, but only a passing reflection of 
good which was already his; and no les readily 
would that mirror have reflected any hide us object 
which had been been placed before it. So with many 
a human appearance of good. There are on every 
side characterless reflections of worthy realities, which 
would quickly become reflections of evil, were evil 
before them. Images of that which faces them for 
the moment, they are in a literal sense, and in the 
worst sense, “ all things to all men.” They look well 
and act well when in the immediate presence of the 
good, but are no better than their company when 
they are with the evil and the low. They may 
deceive the good for a while, but they must prove 
disappointing in the end. 





RECOGNIZING NOBLENESS. 


Next to being noble, is the ability to recognize 
nobleness in others. In fact, the ability to recognize 
nobleness in others indicates a measure of nobleness 
in one’s self; the recognition is a proof of kinship. 
So it is in every line of observation and of outreach- 
ing: one’s attractions and repulsions are the truest 
test of one’s personal character. 

In speaking of a man’s “ tastes,” we virtually pass 
upon his character. When we say that he is a man of 
“ admirable taste,” of “ vitiated taste,” of “ depraved 
taste,” that is only another way of saying that the 
man himself is admirable, cr is vicious, or is depraved ; 
that he shows what he is, in showing what he de- 
lights in; that he proves what is his inner nature, by 
disclosing its responsiveness to the various aspects of 
external natire. “Taste” is primarily a portion of 
one’s being, rather than a result of one’s training. 
Taste may be cultivated, but taste cannot be implanted 
by educational processes. Taste has been defined as 
“that faculty by which we discover and enjoy the 
beautiful, the picturesque, and the sublime, in litera- 
ture, art, and nature; which recognizes a noble 
thought [and no less, a noble thinker or doer) . . . 
by an involuntary glow of satisfaction.” Carlyle 
insists that taste indicates “a general susceptibility to 
truth and nobleness ; a sense to discern, and a heart to 
love and reverence, all beauty, order, goodness, where- 
soever and in whatsoever forms and accomplishments 
they are to be seen.” Ruskin goes farther and gives 
taste a purely moral basis. He says: “ Perfect taste 
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The New Terms to Clubs. 


GOOD NEWS TO CLUBS,—Hereatter, when requested to do so, we shall send the papers for a club to the separate individual addresses of its mem 
instead of in packages as heretofore. This will relieve the person who gets up a club of the task of taking the papers from the post-office each week, an 
of distributing them. It is intended that the papers for a club shall all go to one post-office ;—1when, however, a portion of the teachers of a school get their mail 
matter from one post-o and others of the same scmoon get theirs from another post-office, the papers will be sent to two or more offices, if desi The 
snbeeription rates are as follows :—From one to four copies, $2.00 each; from five to niné copies, $1.50 each ; from ten to nineteen copies, $1.25 each ; twenty 
copies or over, $1.00 each. To the person who succeeds in forming, at these regular club rates, a club of either grade, we will send one additional copy free. 


FOR THE SMALLER SCHOOLS—A New Plan.—To put the paper within the reach of the smaller schools, which, on account of having but 
few teachers, are shut out from the puaiity of forming large clubs, we now adopt a plan which we believe will meet the approval of all subscribers, as it will 
give to such schools the henefit of the very lowest rate. According to the regular terms, a club of twenty subscribers or over is required, in order to secure the 
iow rate of one dollar per copy a year. e new plan, however, provides that when the entire force of teachers in any school és than twenty, the club rate 
to such school shall be $1.00 per copy, on condition that the order for the papers be accompanied by a statement from the superintendent that the number ot 
copies ordered in the club is not leas than the full number of teachers in the school. When two or more of the teachers of any school belong to the same family, 
and therefore need bul one paper, such teachers may be counted as ONE in making up the number for a club. 


_ _ If a school is kept open during only a portion of the year, the papers can be ordered for three months or more at the same proportionate rate. If, for 
instance, a school has but five teachers, it will cost only $1.25 to supply them all with The Sunday School Times every week for three months,—or only $2.50 
for six months. Surely no teacher will wish to do without the help that this paper gives, when it can be had at so small a cost. 

SPECIMEN COPIES FREE.—To help in the forming of clubs, we make the following offer: Upon the request of the pastor, superintendent, or any 
teacher of a Sunday-school in which The Sunday School Times has not been generally ht we will send, free of charge, as many specimen copies of the 


paper as may be needed for the entire force of teachers. This will give the teachers of a school an opportunity to give the paper a trial, and yet put them 
under no obligation to continue taking it. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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